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Particularly in the great Branches of 
COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, and 


PLANTATION, in all Parts of the 
known WORLD. 


A Work which may entertain the Curnrous with 
‘the view of their prefent State; prompt the in- 
dolent to retrieye thofe bivtistions that are neg- 

_ Teed, and animate the diligent to advance and 
perfedt what may be thought wanting. 7 
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Cuap. XU. 
Of the flop of Trade at the deftrudtion of Car. 
thage. How Silk Worms. came firft to be 
known in Italy ; and bow the Woollen Ma- 


? nufadures were firfl Invénted and fet on Foot 
in the World, Hg 


W E have now brought Trade toa fullftop in 
| theWorld; Commerce, like a Boat a Drift, 
was loft, and left as it were rolling upon theWater 


| without a Rudder, an Oar, or a Saib; all its parts 


‘were diflocated, and {carce the name of Commerce 
was left in the World. ‘The Merchants which 
were left, were deftitute of Correfpondencies’ the 
buying part of the World: deftitute of Manufac- 
tures; Natures produce, which is the principle of 
all Manufacturing, was deftitute of a Market; 
Goods made could not be fold; Goods wanted 
could not be found, Neceflity was brought to put 
Invention upon the Rack, in order to form (as 
theDoctors call it,fome new Materia Medica) a new 
Syftem of Trade, and new fubftance of Materials, 
tofet the World to work upon. : 
 ~T we Original of all Mannfaéture, and (in 
thofe times, which I have been treating of) the 
only Materials then known, for manufacturing, 
were Sttk and Harr, CotTTtonandFuiax, 
This is plain from all kinds of antient Writers, 
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and from the product of thofe Countrics, at this 
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time, 
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I, Sit x. Therich Man was cloathed in Purple, it 
feems he coveted to be feen in gorgeous Apparel 
which could be no other than fuch asthe Ba 
lonifh Garment was, that Achan ftole, (viz.' Silk 
embroider’d with Gold and Silver, and various 
colours of other Silk. 


II, Fi ax. Fine Linen of Egypt, was then very 
well known, and the Priefts Veftments were 
either of fuch fine Linen (as the Ephod in par- 
ticular). or of Silk. 


III. Cotton. ForI make no doubt, as the 
Women were, and wou’d be cloathed richly too 
as well as the Men ; fo, they not being able in 
thofe warni Countries, to wear heavy Clothing, 
contented themfelves as with the rich Atleffes, 
and flower'd Silks, fo with the light painted 
Chints, and fine Mafslapatans, 8c. of Bengal, 
and Golconda, and all the Callicoes of the Zaf. 
Indies, that part between the Ganges, and the 
Indus, and which were brought into Enrope, 
either by the Red Sea, to Sues, and Alexandria, 
or by the Caravans to Aleppo and Smyrna, 


But Corinth being ruin’d on one hand, and 
Carthage the Year after on the other; by which 
two Cities the whole Wealth of the Indies circula- 
ted, there was a full ftop of that Trade ; nor did 
it ever fee itfelf fully reftor’d, For, 


I, EUROPE, (by which I mean the Inhabitants 
of Europe) applying themfelves with great vigor 
to Trade, it was not many Years before (efpe- 
cially in Italy) they found the method of get- 
ting the Silk unwrought from the Coaft of the 
Cafpian Sea, and learned to manufacture 4 in 

their 
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their own Countries, and within a few Ages 
more, they found means to bring over the very 
Species, (viz.) the Worms, which produced 
thofe Silks, andthe Mulberry Trees which fed 
them, and which together was the very Blood 
of the Commerce, and fo made it appear they 
cou'd naturalize both to thefe Europea: Cli- 
mates; and that in time they wou'd have no 
more need to go to India and Perfia for Cloth- 
ing their People, but would be able in #few 
Years to make the Trade fubfift at home, and 
cloath themfelves by. the produ&t of their own 
Climate, and the labour of their own Hands. 


T HE. effe& of this was, That Italy (that is) the 
South part of Italy and Sicily, fupplying Silk, and 
the adjacent Country of Lombardy, namely, the 


Duchies of Milan and Mantua, furnifhing innume- 


fable Hands to manufacture thofe Silks, the 
Trade between Europe and <Afia, (that 1s, Perfa, 
Georgia, and India) died away ; as fat as related to 
wrought Silks,andManufaares of Cotton andHair, 
&c. and in a few Years more was wholy confin’d. 
tothe Trade of Spices, Gums, and Drugs, which 
continued to be brought to Sues, in the Red Sea, 
and from thence to Alexandria; which Trade the 
Venetians and the Genoefe fhar’d between them, as 
fhall be feen in its place ; and as for the Silks, 
they were fo far from wanting them, that the 
Italians, for many Ages, out-did the Perfians and 
Indians, and abundantly fupplyed themfelves, and 
all Europe, with wrought Silks, without fo much 
a thinking any more of Perfia, or India. 
Tavs ftood the Commercé of Earope, for 
fome Ages, after the firft decay of the Eaft India 
y the deftruCtion of Corinth and Carthage, 
The Romans troubled themfelves not, as a State, 
and in their politic Capacity, with matters of 
KX 2 Commerce ; 
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Commerce, nor do I find, except what related to 
fupplying the City of Rome, and the Country ad. 
jacent with Corn, any one Act of the Senate, or 
Edi& of any Emperor, for the directing, regu. 
lating, or encouraging Commerce, or. Manufac. 
tures, uuder the whole Roman Government, from 
the time of the deftruGtion of Carthage, to the 
time of Fuffinian the Great, that is to fay, for 
above 900 Years. 

TraDeE was left, asI have faid, to its own 
Fate, Merchandizing went forward, as the Mer- 
chants of thofe times thought fit to act, every 
one in the narrow Circle, or Sphere of his own 
views, traded this. way or that way, as they 
pleas’d. . 

I Know they tell us of Fleets of Ships, in 
the Romans time, which went to the Indies, and 
-return’d agmn into the Red Sea; that is to fay, 
to the Gulph of Sues, upon the Northern S2ore, 
or point of that Sea; but we read little of what 
they brought. °Tis certain, that after Augu/lus’s 
time, when asI-faid, the Citizens of Waples fetch- 
Ing only the Silk from Perfia, began to manufac- 
ture their own Goods; I fay, fiomthat time the 
Eajt India Ships brought home little but the 
Spices atid Callicoes of India, leaving the wrought 
Silks of Perfa behind, as what the Romans were 
well enough furnifh’d with at home. 


T Hv s-continued the Affairs of Trade during J 


the time of the Roman Grandeur; for then, Rome 
being Miftrefs of the World, Italy was the cen- 
ter of its Commerce; and having above 
fix Millions and a half of People in it, the fup- 
plying them with but every one a yard of Linen, 
and every one a yard of Silk, was enough to 
have fet allthe Weaversin Egypt and Perjia at 
Work. | 

But 
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Bu T Italy is a warm Climate, and as it ftands 
joft where it did, it is to be fuppos’d the Climate 
was as hot then as it isnow,;- and this. occafion’d 
the People, both Men and Women, to go as thin 
cloth’d as they could, nay it was complain‘d in 
Augufluss Reign, that the Ladies Clothing, leav- 
ing the Neck and Breafts, down to the Stomach, 
uite bare; and the Legs, above the Knee, in part 
f, too, the loofe Robe being button’d up upon~the 
Thigh , the reft of the Body clothed with thin 
Lawns and Crapes (next to a fine Muflin) lay fo 
clofe to the Body that the parts were all diftin- 
guifh'd thro’ the covering, and it was but a civiler 
kind of going naked, when all the Shapes of the 
Body were delineated, even thro’ the fhade of 
the Habit. This loofe way of Drefling the Ro- 
man Virtuofi exclaim’d at very ‘often, as done to 
excite Lewdnefs; and Fuvenal often Expoftulates 
with the Roman Ladies about it: But that is 
foreign to my purpofe, except thus far, namely; 
It proves that the Trade from India of fine 
Mullins, and fine Callicoes, and Chints, fully fup- 
ply’d the demand of Italy for a long time with 
Clothing, efpecially for the Ladies, as to the 
Robes of the Men, the Toga, or loofe Mantle, 
which the Men wore; that was fupplyed with adif- 
fering and remote ManufaCure; namely, to thofe 
who could fupport the expence of it, Perfianm and 
Indian wrought Silks made the Veft; and the Rote 
was fine Damask, and others follow’d their ex- 
ample, where they could come up to the wear ; for 
the reft feveral kinds of Cotton Stuffs, and Camb- 
_ lets made of Goats and Camels Hair, fuch as 
they made ufe of for many. Ages after, and 
fuch as they make ufe of in thofe Countries to 
this Day ; fome of which may be thofe we call 
Turkey Burdets, and are ftill call’d by the Name of 
Turkey Stuffs of what kind foever. Cia 
| ) THE 
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T HE Poor had their different Clothing, as the 
Poor have in all Nations; and by degrees, the 
Silk being too dear in the Materials as well as 
Workmanfhip, and Cotton being fetch’d too far 
to come to a reafonable price; Ifay, by degrees 
they began to make ufe of the Wooll from the 
Back of the Sheep, to make courfe Garments for 
the Poor, and to give them relief againft. the In- 
clemencies of the Spafons,* as well Heat as Cold; 
and even in this they found themfelves out-done 
by the Vandals, the Goths, and the other barba- 
rous Nations; which in the feveral declining 
Years of their Empire made Excurfions from their 
frozen Mountains into the fofter and warmer 
Climates of Italy. 

WueEwn thofe wild People, efpecially the He- 
rulz, and the Sa#matians, who came out of Poland 
and Mufcovy, the Upper Hungary and Anftria; and 
more efpecially the Vandals, who came from the 
frozen Shores of the. Baltick, and the Countries 
about Prufia and Pomerania, 1 fay, when thefe 
People came down, they found their Princes and 
Generals drefs'd up in coftly Furs, the Sables 
and Ermines, the Beavers and Foxes Skins of the 


Northern Climates; their Horfes were cover’d, 


(and which ferv’d them for Saddles and Houfings) 
with the Skins of Bears and Ounxes, Buffalloes, 
Rain Deer, Stags, and the like. 

Tue Soldiers had their clothing of Skins alfo, 
but of meaner forts, fuch as the Hare, the Coney, 
the Badger, the Otter, the Sheep, and the Lamb; 
of which the Fur, or Wooll, being inward, as 
well as outward, they were exceeding warm, 
and not to be endur’d when they march’d fo far 


as Italy, where they foon learnt to cloath them- 
felves with the Spoils of the Country, and often 
left their richeft Furs behind them, efpecially if 
being beaten, as they were frequently by the 

Ramans, 
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Romans, they were oblig’d to leave their Bones 
behind them too, fometimes two or three hundred 
thoufand at a time. , 

Process of time however, mended things 
with thofe Northern People; and whereas at firft 
they came down cloath’d with the Skins of wild 
and ravenous Beafts, themfelves. more favage, 
wild, and ravenous than the Beafts whofe badges 
they wore; fo in a few Ages the Romans per- 
ceived the Wooll of the Sheep, inftead of being 
worn on the Backs of the poor Soldiers rough 
upon the Skin, andthe Skin perhaps with no other 
drefling than being a in the Sun; I fay, 

they perceiv'd the Wooll taken off from the Skin 
woven and manufactur’d into a different f{pecies 
of Garments, call’d Cloth of Wooll, or Woollen; 
and tho’ this at firft might be about as geod as 
our Rugs, Duffels, and Blankets, or perhaps not 
fo good, they fitted the purpofes for which they 
were defign’d, and ferv’d not only to accommodate 
the People, but even to make them proud of 
the Habit: Thus we find in fome of the de- 
{criptions of the antient Northern Gauls and Bri- 
tains, that their Habit was a Rug, with Tags or 
Thrumbs of Wooll hanging down on the outfide, 
the fame.as we frequently find fome Gentlemen 
affect to wear now, not for neceflity, but in af- 
fectation and mimickry to look a little favage 
and barbarous ; as if any thing that look’d wild 
and mountanous was a Beauty to them, and could 
pafs for Ornaments, becaufe they thought © fit 
to make ufe of them; But the humours of a 
time, andofa few, is not worth a Digreflion , ’tis 
enoug! to tell us what was the grofs beginning of 
that we now call the Woollen Manufacture. Ta 
all thofe antient Agesof the World, Egypt carry’d 
on, a mighty Trade in the Linen Manufacture, 
and jue Linen of Egypt was the greatelt raat 
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of the World of the kind ; and this, with 
the vaft plenty of Corn that always grew there, 
made Egypt Rich ; for Egypt ever fince the time of 
Fofepb and- his Brethren, was the Granary of 
the World for Corn: It is true Cornis a Produd, 
not a Manufacture, a Supply on Occafion to any 
Country, net a Commerce, but Linen was their 
Wealth, their main and chief Employ, a national 
Bufinefs, the Manufacture of the Country, and 
on which fhe chiefly depended. This we may 
reafonably conjeéture was the Reafon of the place 
being fo infinitely and incredibly populous; info- 
much that they tell us when Nebuchadnezzar, af- 
ter his difappointment in the taking of Tyre,. in- 
vaded and took Egypt, there were then twenty 
thoufand Towns in it; fome of which were great 
and populous Cifies, and efpecially one,fuppos'd to 
be the Memphis of the Antients, as immenfly great 
as they fay Grand Cairo is now, and had fix or 
feven Millions of People in it, with the vaft 
Wealth, of which, when the Babylonian King 
plunder’d it, befides enriching his whole Army, 
and as fome fay, his whole Empire, I fay, with 
that overplus Wealth he built or caft that mon- 
ftrous Idol which he fet up in the Plains of 
Dura, in the Province of Babylon, and which was 
all of Mafiy Gold, the dimenfions of which are 
defcribed, Dan. iii. 1. The beight fixty Culits, and 
breadth fix Cubits, or, to allow a Foot and half to 
each Cubit, it was ninety Foot high, and nine Foot 
thick, being (to bring it down to vulgar Appre- 
henfion) near half as high as our Monument; all, 
I fay, of Gold: What the fhape of it was, we 
know the Scripture is filent in, but Authors gene- 
rally agree, that like the Colloffus at Rhodes, it 
was in the figure of a Man. 

Tu 1s infinite Number of People in Egypt, and 
the excceding Wealth of that Country, is not 
at 
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at all improbable, were drawn together by Com- 
merce. arid the whole Commerce of the Country in 
all thofe early Days was in fine Linen, Purple, 
and Blue, Embroidery, and fuch nice: Works 
of the Needle, Ezekiel xxvii. 7. Fine Linen, with 
embroidered Work from Egypt ; and again verfe 16. 
Parple, and embroidered Work, and fine Linen from 
Syria; and we all know that Syria is thenext 
Country adjoyning to Egypt, and was then under 
Pharaoh’s Dominion; and again verfe 27. Blue 
Cloths, and embroidered Works, and Chefts of rich 
Apparel, from Sheba and Afhur; thefe were 
Countries in Arabia, juft oppofite to Egypt, on 

the Red Sea, ° | 
.Tuts fhews us what a place of Trade Egypt 
was, for Manufactures; and that by thefe Manu- 
factures they became fo prodigioully Populous; 
for Manufactures bring Trade, and Trade dif- 
rfes, that is, confumes the Manufaéture, and 
th bring numbers of People together ; nor does 
itappear that any Kingdom in the. World wasever 
extreamly Populous but by the efficiency of Trade, 
except Italy and India, and for thofe particular 
exceptions we may reafonably: make Allowances, 
fince their Governments are fo publickly ‘known, 
one happening by the immediate difpofition of 
Heaven, and the other being‘occafion’d by its be« 
ing the center of the great Empire of the World. ~ 
Att the ‘other great and. populous Countries 
in the World, have been made fo by Commerce, 
and by Manufactures, and by thefe only ; as Prafia 
once the moft populous fpot of Ground in the 
World, and ftill continuing extreamly full of 
large Cities, and Towns, and People. it was then 
the feat ofthe Tevtonick Knights, and Hans-Men, the 
rm Patrons of ‘Trade; the only, and perhaps firft 
rchants of Europe, of whom 1 fhall fpeak in 
their tum: They ~~ firft call’d Eferlings, and 
. then 
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then Haris Towns 5 and fome of them retain their 
ndeur in Trade to this Day, as Dantzick, Ei). 
ing, Koningsberg, and feveral others. 
FLANDERS, that is to fay, the feventeen 
Provinces, which are now the moft populous Coun- 
try in Europe, if not inthe World, and of which 
the United States are but a part; how evidently 
did their Wealth and their exceeding multitude of 
People, derive from the Woollen ManufaGure 
which thriv’d here; and which Manufacture was 
the effet of England’s being fo near, from whence 
they had their Wooll , for England from the moft 
early Ages was the Store-houfe of the World for 
the eft and fineft Wooll, and which indeed was 
to be had no where elfe ; which fame Manufacture 
has fince that (being reftrain’d within ourfelves) 
made England ‘at this time the moff wealthy and 
trading Country in the whole World; in propor- 
tion Populous, and growing in Numbers and 


Wealth every Day, fo vifibly, and fo faft, as may 


in time make it, if it is not already, the moft po- 
pulous Nation in the World. . 
- How leng this Linen Manufa@ure reign’d in 
Egypt, Hiftory is filent in, but we may venture to 
fay, or at leaft tofuppofe, that when the Egypti- 
ans {ubmitted to Omer the fecond Caliph of the 
Arabian Race, Anno, 640. the Arabians, and by 
their example all the Mabometan Princes after 
him, living like Arabians, that is to fay upon 
Rapin, Trade,which never thrives under Tyranny, 
forfook the Land of Egypt, the Merchants, plun- 
dered and robb’d by the Saracens, won’d venture no 
more to trade to a Country where they cou’d not 
be protected from being ruin’d; and fo. the 
fine Linen of Egypt, which was the moft emi- 
nent Manufacture in that part ef the World, funk 
fo effeGually out of all that. Country; that 
mm a Word, they do not (now) make Linen enough 
for 
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for their own ufe, but have it brought from Ham- 
burg, trom Amflerdam, from Mar/felles, and other 
Buropean Parts, where that Manufacture is fince 
erected to the infinite profit of thofe Countries,and 
employment and fupport of she Poor. 

Ha v 1G thus as it were led things on to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire , Trade we find 
fpringing up in different parts of the World, as the 
feveral Governments which fet themfelves up 
after obtaining liberty from the Roman Yoke 
qualify’dthemfelves to give the trading World adue 

ragement and protection; and the two firft 
of thefe were the State of Venice, and the Teutonick 
Order ; of both which, and the manner of their 
introducing Commerce into tie Northern parts of 


Europe, 1 thall fpeak im their order. 
. » 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the feveral new Difcoveries and Improve- 
ments which were made in the World under 

_ the Roman Government, after the overthrow 

_ of the Carthaginians, but efpecially after 
the declining flate of the Roman Empire, 


ie usT now go back a little again to mention 
i the other parts of my Work, and according te 
my Title, to {peak of the Article ranged under 
New Difcovery. 3 | 
-Tuarvr Learning flourifh’d under the Roman 
Government is not to be deny’d; that the Romans 
¢iviliz’”d the World, and brought the barbarous 
Nations not only to fubmit to Government but 
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the regularity of that Government, and thé equity 
of their Laws made the People eafy, their Per- 
fons and Properties fafe; and in confequence of ' 
that Safety: and» Liberty the People were en- 
courag’d to. Arts, Induftry, and Learning; in a 
Word, every thing receiv’d Encouragment under 
the Roman Adminiftration but Trade, 

Iris true, they did not. particularly opprefs 
Trade, or difcourage the People from it, except, 
that indeed. fometimes their Taxes were heavy, 
and Impofitions of Conquerors always difcourage 
the Merchant ; for the Sword too often reaps the 
Harveft of the induftrious Merchant; but even 
in that part, the Roman Government was as mode- 
rate as their Circumftances wou’d admit. 

But here lay the difference; It is not 
enough to the planting and eftablifhing Com- 
merce, that a Government fhou'd not openly 
difcourage it; but Trade and new Difcovery 
muft be the nurfery and darling of the Govern- 
ment they live art Aa ; the Merchant muft receive 
the countenance: and affiftance of the Govern- 
ment he lives under, or Trade never rifes with ad- 
vantage. 

CoMMERCE receivd a mortal blow.in the 
deftruction of Carthage, the whole World felt the 
fhock ; as their Difcoveries abroad lately begun, 
funk and were deftroy’d in the general diflafter, 
for want of Supplies; fo Invention, ufeful Un- 
dertakings, Arts, Science, all which were flou- 
rifhiug and encyeafing at home under the Cartha- 
ginian Government, were likewife .overwelm’d in 
it, and all thé Manufactures funk .with it,’ as no 
doubt many were on foot, among’a People whofe 
Genius addicted them to encourage Manufacture 
and employ their People : All were overwhelm’d in 
the general Ruin, the Mines\of Copper, ard 
Iron, and even of Silver, in many Countries 
were 
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were left unwrought, and the Iron in particular 
in Africa was never thorowly recover'd to this 
Day; nor has the manufacturing the Iron, which 
flourifh’d particularly in Carthage, for the mak- 
ing Armour, Weapons, and all the needful Uten- 
fils of War, in which the Carthaginians exceld all 
the World, ever been reftor'd to Africa to this 
o a Word, all the trading World felt the 
blow; and we find nothing confiderable done in 
Manufa€ture, or Inventions, relating to Trade, 
after the fall of Carthage, for many Ages: Let us 
fee however what progrefs was made in other 
things ; and how the World came gradually to the 
knowledge of one another. ) 

DiscoveERties for Trade were not made 
indeed, but Difcoveries were made.for all that, be 
the Reafons of them what they wou'd;. for ex- 
ample, Carthage was deftroy’d in the Year of the 
World 3804, 144 Years before our Saviour was 
Born. Fulius Cafar’s progrefs into the North of | 
Europe was not till eighty feven Years afterwards, 
being Anno Mundi 3891, fifty feven Years before 
Chrift ; and tho’ it was nota difcovery for Com- 
merce, or a planting for Improvement, but a 
mere poflefling by Armies for extending Conquefts 
and encreafe of Power ; yet this as weil as other 
Conquefts of Fulius Cafar made much about the 
fame time, brought on the neceflary difcoveries of 
Commerce which have follow’d. } 
» Tue Belgie, by which is to be underftood all 
the. Lower Germany, were a potent People inhabit- 
ing the inacceflible Countries of Weffpbalia, Eaft- 
Friezland, and as much as was then habitable 
of the Netherlands, or Low Countries; for the 
moft part of thofe Provinces were then rendered 
not habitable, by the inundations of the many: 
great Rivers, which empty themfelves - the 
90, cean 
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Ocean at that place, fuch as the Wefer, the Embs: 
the Rhine, the Maes, and the Scheld, with many 
other leffer Rivers ; which altogether pouring their 
Waters into this one part, as into aCommon-fhore, 
as either by Frefhes and Floods from the Country, 
or North-Wefterly Winds, bringing high Tides 
from the Sea, the Waters were rais'd above their 
ufual height, all the lower part now call’d Nether. 
jand, or the Low-Conntries, were laid under Water 
like a Sea, and the higher Grounds furrounded, 
which therefore I call Inacceffible. ) : 

T HOSE People began to be better acquainted 
with the Roman Government after they found 
that Great Britain had fubmitted, and how well 
they brook’d the Conquerors, and in a few Ages 
afterwards,thefe Belgie became a Province of the 
Roman Empirg; and as they liv'd among Waters 
became eminent for their Skill in navigating the 
moft boifterous Seas. 

Bu T ftill thofe Difcoveries added little to the 
World, in refpe& to Commerce, till, after fome 
Ages, the Belgix began the great Improvement of 
all namely, that of the Woollen Manufacture ; 
which however ‘was not, I fay, for fome Ages. 
But the firit branch of Improvement, which thefe 
Low-Countrymen employ’d themfelves in, was re- 
‘covering the Land from the inundations of the 
Sea; and they were aflifted in, if not firft prompt- 
ed to it, by the Romans , and particularly we find 
that Drufus Nero the Roman General has the honour 
of cutting the great Chanel or Canal, which joins 
the Kbine, and the T/fel, and {oupon any occafion 
ef a Land Flood cafts off a great part of the 
Water of the Rhine into the Zuyder, or the South- 
ern Sea; by which means‘all the Country -below 
Arnheim as far as Utrecht and Leyden were eas'd of 
that vaft weight of Water which at fome Seafons 
caine down the Rhine, and like the Nile, wou'd 
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cover the whole Country, no Dykes or Banks be- 
ing able to reftrain them. 

: i Hn ts Chanel bemg thus fuccefsfully cut, and 
the effe& of it appearing fo infinitely advantage- 
ous to the Country, the example fet the feveral 
Princes of the Belgia in their refpective Diftricts or 
Dominions, upon that noble work, of récovering 
thofe rich Lands from the conftant inundations 
of Water which annually overflow’d them, and 
render’d them ufelefgs to Mankind, and to fhut 
them in with Banks and Walls built up with ime 
menfe Labour, ftrengthen’d with vaft quantities 
of Stones and folid Materials fetch’d a great way, 
and at a prodigious expence, buattreféed up with 
Piles and ranges of Piles, driven in fometimes 
three upon one another; and then making thofe 
Lands compleatly fafe, and laying them dry, 
tho’, as is obferv’d by Travellers, the whole Sur- 
face of the Country lyes feveral Yards lower 
than the ordinary Surface of the Waters and this 
was done with fuch Art, and follow’d with fuch 
Application, tho’ very gradually, and fome Ages 
of Years in finifhing, . that now we fee two large 
Governments, Kingdoms we might call them; 
and two moft powerful and prodigioufly popu- 
lous Nations, namely, the Dutch and the Flemings 
living fecurely, and large Cities and Towns flou- 
rifhing, which were for 4000 Years before delug’d 
with Water, ufelefs and impracticable. 

» Tu1s I hopeI may be allow’d to call an Im- 
provement, and that this Undertaking was fo an- 
tent, and the finifhing it to fome degree in thofe 
early times recorded, will appear by the many 
foundations of royal Cities laid there fince the 
recovery of thofe Lands; fuch as that of Rotter- 
dam, Middleburgh, Groninghen, Ghertrugdenburgh, 
and innumerable others, in Holland; alfo Bruges, 
Ghent, Sinyce, Oftend, Neuport, and even Ant~- 
wer'p 
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werp itfelf, and many more on that fide of Flans 
ders. 

T ne feveral Improvements of the like nature 
in other Countries, made after the example of the 
Belgia, are to be mention’d in their order; as pars 
ticularly the Triangle or Delta of Egypt, at the 
Mouth of the Nile, the Marith of Martigues in the 
Gallia Narbonenfis at the Mouth of the Kbofn, the 
low Land of Prufia drain’d by Teutones, théhce 
call’d the Teutonick Order, at the Mouth of the 
great Rivers Viffula, and of the Pergle, and 
the Neimen in Poland, the fame in the Fens of Deit- 
marfh, and the Lands upon the Eyderfirom, on the 
North-Bank of the Elb, in Holftein and Slefwick 
with innumerable others fum‘d up in the general 
Article of the Improvement of Land ; which,as itis 
{aid the Romays firft gave the example of ; and to 
fum up all, the Venetz found the benefit of the like 
at the decay of the Roman State, by which alone 
they preferv’d themfelves, retreating among the 
Iflands of the Adriatick Gulph, and the drown’d 
Lands between the Mouths of the Po, andnear the 
Influx of the Adige, and feveral other Rivers; 
where draining and fecuring thofe Lands from the 
inundation of the Rivers, they at the fame time 
fortify’d themfelves againft the attacks of the 
Heruli ; and afterwards of all the. barbarous Na- 
tions which over-run the Roman Empire. 

T a 1s is but a brief Hiftory of a long feries of 
Time ; but asa Hiftory of Improvement is a part 
of this Work ; and this is the beginning of all Im- 
provement in the World, in the fence of the 
Queftion; fo I think it is the moft conliderable 
thing of its kind, and as it is what we fee the 
effect of every Day before our Eyes, we cannot 
think it fo remote as other Inftances might. 

HaDbD not this piece of Improvement. been 


made we had known no States of the United Pro- 
vinces 
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pinces; no Auftrian Netherlands ; nor had we heard 
of all the famous things done, and Men concern’d 
in the two moft fatal Wars of the’ World, and 
which lafted (but with fmall intervals) above 
forty Years each; I mean the War between the 
Dutch and the King of Spain, when the former 
began to be a free State; and the late War be 
tween France and the Confederatcs, in which 
‘Liberty was effectually reftor’d to all thé op: 
prefs’d Nations, and Europe may be faid to become 
oe freé People. : , 

It is moft certain, that the Progrefs of Fulius 
(gfar into Britain, and into the Northern Provin- 
ces of the Garis and Germans, was to the Romanus 
athe planting New-England and Virginia was to 
the Englifh, 1 mean a New Difcovery, with this 
difference only, that they planted {pr ot 
we planted for Commerce ; they planted to exten 
their Dominion, we to extend our Trade; and as 
the laft is the beft Foundation, fo it is the furefi 
Pofleffion, and will certainly continue longeft ; 
trperience tells us fo, witnefs the long continue 
atice of the Colonies and Nations here in Britgi, 
ind in the Low-Countries, notwithftanding the fall 
of their Lords and Difcoverers, the Romans; Which 
have continued their Eftablifiments in Trade, 
tho” the Conquerors (the Romavis) expit’d as a 
age ; and witnefg the Britis Colonies in Ames 
fia, ‘which continued their trading Circumftances, 
when the Government of Great Britain receiv’d 4 
fhock, the Monarchy was overwhelm’d, and 
ma mannér deftroy’d in our.own Civil Convul- 

Ls ate ote 
Awp here I might make a ufeful Digreffion 
Concerning the durable nature of Commerce; 
how it eftablifhes Nations, but never deftfoyes 
:- how it renders them much more immortal 
than Congueft and Victory, and gives real, not 
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imaginary Triumphs to a.People; for example: 
The Trade in Copper which the Carthaginians 
drove with the City of Corinth, of which fo much 
has been faid ; and of which the famous Corinthian 
Brafs was made (not of the molten Gold and Cop- 
per which Fable tells us was found upon Images, 
among .the ‘Statues and Temples of their Gods, 


and which the Fire melted down in the aes 
ill 


tion of the City) I fay that Copper continues fti 

a noble Produ& of the. Country of Africa, not- 
withftanding all the Calamities, Diflolution of 
Governments, burning Cities, and even rooting 


out of People, which has happen’d in Africa: The | 


Carthaginians went off the Stage firft, the Romans 
after ; the Vandals, Goths, Saracens, and Moor:, 
have all taken their turn upon the Stage of the 4- 
fie Goverfiments; but the Copper Mines are 
the fame to this Day, and are like to_be the fame 
to the laft Conflagration; but this is a Digref- 
lion, | 
THE attempt of the Romans upon the Britain: 
and the Belg, as I have obferv’d, were really 
ifcoveries and Improvements; I might indeed 
ay they were Plantations and Settlements; but 
thofe ate modern Words, not in nfein the Roman 
Days: Colonies indeed they were call’d, and were 
planted and fettled as fuch, and fuch Britain was 
in general, and the feveral Stations. of their Le- 
gionary Troops were fo in particular, and alto- 
gether were moré fo, as their Inclinations to re- 
cover their Liberty were ftronger or weaker. 
But even Britain, or the Belgi, knew little of 
Trade till afterwards; for the Romans themf{elves 
enter'd into no meafures about Trade, all that 
occur'd to them in planting fuch Colonies was to 


fecure a Communication with them, to, and from 


other Reiman Colontés, or to, and from Nations in 
fubjeftion to, of confederacy with the Romam, 
: ! that 
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that fo the Colony might receive fupplies of Pro- 
yifions, and fupport of Troops, as occafion re- 
guir’d ; and tho’ this did even of itfelf create Com- 
metce, and in the confequence of things did in 
time make Trade, by the induftry and applicati- 
on of the People, and by their being under the 
Roman Protection, yet the Romans themfelves 
never had it in their view, at leaft we fee no 
room to think they had; nor do the Nations owe 
their Introductions to Trade to the Romans, any 
otherwife than as the Romans gave them Peace 
and Protection in the purfuit of the profpects of 
Improvement which the nature of things offer’d 
them, by that Peace and Proteétion the in- 
duftry of the People receiv’d epcouragment. — 

- ADD to this, tho’ it be but an Obfervation by 
the by, That Religion fpreading itfelf through 
the World foon after thefe Conqtef of the Ro- 
mans, and very niuch by the help of thofe Con- 
Quefts; I fay’ noe {preading among the Na- 
tions introduc’d (with it) principles of Morality, 
and civiliz’d the People, 


For'take it with you as yougo, Religion (I mean 
~ “the Chriftian Religion) did not at its firft’ be- 
* ‘ginning to fpread itfelf in the World, indulge, 
or {9 much as allow the Vices common now to 
‘ Chriftians; and winked at in Chriftian Nati- 
ons, fuch as Avarice, Craft, Sly, and cunning 
~~ Circumventing one another, Ovér-reaching, and 
- fraudulently’ Cheating in their Dealings, and 
* all the little namelefs Cheats and Chicanries of 


-., bade. 


THE Chriftian Religion infus'd principles of 


_ *"Honefty and Plain-Dealing; it recommended a4 


~~ general re&titude of the Mind, a known inte- 
pity of Principle, a juft and upright Conduct 
sage Z 2 i under 
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under the awe of an invifible Being, who 
infpected the minuteft Actions, and wou'd call 
to account for the moft fecret conceal’d Wicked- 
nels., fo that.in fhort, where the Chriftians be- 
came Traders, or engaged in Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and. Commerce, there, who ever dealt 
with them were fure to find upright Dealing, 
punctual performance of every Agreement; 
the Hand laid upon the Heart was as facred as 
an Oath, and what the Month. {poke the Hands 
were folemnly bound by; in a Word, a genera} 
probity and exact honeft procedure govern’d all 
their Dealings; and this we cannot doubt en- 
courag’d Trade, as to this Day. we fee that. foul, 
unjuft, and difhoneft ufage difcourages Trade, 
and drives away the Merchants even from C}- 
ties, and Nations, as well as Perfons. ) 


But this Country and the Belgz, that is, the 
Flemings and Dutch, embraceing the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, within fixty or feventy Years after their 
firft coming under the Roman Dominion, it may 
be faid of them, with truth, that they fooner 
than,other Pagan Nations felt the civilizing .in- 
fluences of Religion, by how much they witha 
greater willingnefs and forwardnefs embrac’d the 
Religion itfelf; for ’tis remark’d. by the Writers 
_ of our Hiftories, in the Story of Fofeph of Arima- 
thea, who was the firft Apoftle of the Britazns, 
that the People moft gladly, and with the greateft 
fimplicity, that is honefty and integrity, receiv’d 
the knowledgeof CHrist.. ° 3 a 

T Hv s,and I think with great juftice, I obferve 
the fettling Commerce in this part of the World 
to be the genuine, natural produét of the planting 
Religion, and Roman Liberty here together; and 
tis obfervable to this very Day, that Trade flou- 
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rifhes upon the fame;Foundation, and declines ag - 
that Foundation finks and decays, (viz.) 





IL Lieert y, for fecuring and preferving Pro- 
_ perty, without. which Commerce cannot. . be 
fafe. 


Il. Honesty, for the introducing juft Deal- 
' ings \ between Man and Man, on which des 

pends Credit, which we find by experience is 
_ the life of Trade. 


N.o w in thefe two Cafes the Juncture I {peak 
of was particularly eminent; (1) The juft Go- 
yernment of the Komans eftablifh’d Peace and Li- 
berty ; and (2) The Chriftian Religion coming: in 
upon the very track or footfteps’ of the Roman 
Conquefts, that Religion (to the immartal Honour 
of its. very Name in the World) infpir‘d its. Pro- 
feffors with juft Principles; forming their Minds 
by the Rules of all moral Virtues, . as well as with 
the awe and fear. of a. djvine Power, a righteous. 
Judgment, and a futurity of Reward, on. both 
thefe. Foundations the World became more habi- 
table than before; and Men enjoying the Tran- 
quillity, which was the confequence of juft Go- - 
vernment, apply’d.themfelves, to. Induftry and 
Labour ; hence Arts and Learning flourifh’d, ‘and 
in, confequence of. the firft, , 


Trade. and Navigation. 
TR a DE began gradually in this part of the 


World by three eminent Encouragements, befides 
what I have already mention’d. 


I. Tue fituation of the Country advantagious 
for Commerce. iy 
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Wi. Tue diligence and application of the Belg? 


i 


 Belgi: 


that is to fay, ‘the Netherlanders, by whom I 
am to. be underftood to mean, the Inhabitants of 
the Country from Picardy, or the Mouth of the 
Some, to Bremen, in the Mouth of the Wefer, or 
at leaft to Embden, at the Mouth of the River 
Ems. : | 


I. By the finding the Wool] of England, which 
was fo eafily adapted to Manufacture, and 
which we find was employ’d to that end in 
Flanders, and the reft_of the Low Countries, 
even before the Romans quitted their footing , 
for we find mention made of the Wooll of 'B7i- 
tain being tranfported to the Country of the 

Thug the Romans employ’d the Ships 
of the Britains, 'in which they us’d to tranfport 
Wooll and Cattle to the faid Belgt, So’ much 
for the firft knowledge of. Trade m thefe Parts 
of the World: 


Up ow the like Foundations the Commerce of 


the Baltick naturally comes'to our knowledge, 
and Nature furnithing Materials, Trade became a 
Confeguence: Three principle’ Articles of Com- 


' §nerce pufh’d natural Induftry upon methods of 


Trade in this part of the World. “Namely, 


L 


Navat Stores, by which they firft fupply’d 
themfelves, and then other Nations, for the 
building and ‘fitting out Ships; for thefe naval 
Stores, firft came in ufe by fupplying their own 
Occafions ; ‘and then became a Merchandize for 
fupplying others: Thefe ‘naval Stores were, 


1. TaR, from whence alfo Pitch, which is al- 
moft the fame Species, ~ * 71 
N. B. & 
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N. B. It is very remarkable, that Tar was long 
in ufe before Timber and Plank were known to 
be wanted in building Ships, the firft Veffels, 
tho calf'd Ships, being no more than Ofters, 
and {mall pieces banded together with Witbs, 
and after with Ropes, and cover’d with Skins, 
all being thicken’d, and as it were daub’d over 
(as the Ark was): within and without with _ 
Pitch, which is Tar, : 


2, HEM p, of which, by the help of Induftry, 

they did then as they do ftill, make their 

Spedage and Rigging for fuch Ships as they 
ad, 


Ill. CoprerandIron. Sweden, and the Coun- 
~ tries on both fides the Bothnick Gulph abound- 
ed in thefe Mettals in the moft early times; 
and as Nature made thefe things néceffary 
to Trade: ard that the Merchants -carry’d 
them by Sea almoft as foon as Ships were had 
in the World.to carry them: So we find the 
_ Teutones, that is to fay, thofe Germans that 
~ inhabited the remoteft Shores of the Baltick, 
‘whither the Romans never came, or but feldom 
if they came at all, and never conquer’d, nor © 
the Saracens neither, were fome .of the- firft 
Merchants in thefe Northern parts of the 
World, and navigated the moft dangerous Seas, 
.- even when their Ships were but mean little 
' Wicker-Work Boats, cover’d with Hides and 
Pitch, as above. wate 


‘Bur to go back to the Romans, as I have faid, 
that-as.a State they never meddled with, much lefs 
. _encourag’d 
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encourag’dTrade, yet (*) a lateAuthor will have if 
that they eftablifh’d a College of Merchants, and 
that they fent Fleets to the Haft Indies, yet even 
that very Writer acknowledges (+) what I have 
here advanc’d in thefe exprefs Words, That. they 
fought rather to extend their Dominion than the Arts 
and Exercife of Commerce, and he owns alfo that 
they had no Navigation but coafting about, very 
rarely hazarding themfelves into the open Sea: 
- Strabo indeed réproachés Eratoftbenes with Igno- 
rance, and fays, that the Antient# miade longer 
Voyages than the Moderns, .and extended. their 
Commerce to the utmoft ‘end of the World; but 
this Age Wou’d laugh at Strabo; nay Strabo wou’d 
laugh at himfelf if he was now alive, and was to 
fee to what an extent Trade and Navigation alfo, 
is now carryed, and. what Ships the Merchants, 


of. | | 
Bw Tt to returti to the Trade, which it is pre- 
tended, the Romaiis carfy’d on, and which the 
fame Writer boafts of very much ; *tis plain it. a- 
mounts to no more than this,zamely,that theRomans 
(to giveit you in his ownWords)allur'd by the rich 
Merchandizes of the Indies fent their Fleets thither 

every Year. 
__ Now thofe Colleges of Merchants, which the 
Romans ereéted in Rome, were ho more than what 
we fee practis'd in feveral Cities in Europe, andin 
London in particular; I mean forming Societies of 
the feveral Trades, fuch as there is at this Day, 
and under the fame title, namely, Colleges of 
Trades at Brajels: In London they are call’d Com- 
panies and Corporations, the feveral Handicrafts 
, and 
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(*) The Hiftory of Navigation and Commerce, page 1 
(1) Ibid. Se. g page 159. se 





as well as the Nations of this Age make ufé ' 
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snd Shopkeepers forming Societies among thém-, 
felves, mn eftablith By- Lav 
better carrying on and the regulating the Art and 
Miftety of their Profeflion ; and as the Word Mer- 
ehant was then underftcod, and is fo ftill, i al- 
moft all Countries but in Eoyland, it is evident it - 
meéane no other then Handicrafts, &c. Aa to 
foreion Commerce and Merchandize (as we undet- 
ftand the Word;) the Romans *tis true knew ver 
fitthe of it, and the little they knew was chiefl 
for the furnifhing the great City of Rome with 
ot and Corn; which City was fo large ag . 
ndeed almoft to employ all the Shipping, -at 
that time, ## the World; of which Shipping 
I muft in the next place fay a word or two. 





CHAp. XV. 


Of the’ Navigation in and for fometime. after 
the Romans; and bow mean a thing their 
navigating Skill muft be in thofe Ages... 


TX 7 HO ever reads the Hiftory of the Wars be- 
VV tween the Carthaginians and Romans, which 
ecall’d the Punick Wars, as alfo the Wars of: 
arand Pompey, the Battle of Adium, with the 
‘other moft- memorable Tranfations at Sea in thofe 
Days; and how big the ignorant Writers 6f. thofé 
Times talk’d of them ; wou’d think great matters’ 
were done, and mighty: skill in Navigation was 
atriv d to, which on the contrary, when we Jook 
| back to, and compare with ee, | we fee to 
be all grofly ignorant, and:even ridiculous. 
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In the Fight between the Romans and the Car- 
off of the Coaft of Sicily, the Carthagini- 
ans being worfted, loft 130 Ships ; the Romans and 
Carthaginians often after that fitted out great Fleets 
of Ships; what they were I have already enquir’d, 
and how little they deferv’d the name of Ships ,; 
let mé add to it‘only this, that the Cortnthzaus 
built a great Ship which had forty Banks of Oars; 
this help’d;to explain the Word Bank; no Man 
will be fo ftupid as to. think this Ship had .forty 
rows of Slaves or Soldiers rowing, one. row above 
another ; that wou’d-have infer’d gq Ship of forty 
Decks, one above another; but a Bank, as the Word 
was then us’d, intimates no more than this, (vzz.s) 
a Bench, on which fat three, fous, orfive Men to 
rule or move one great Oar; and of thefe, this 
great Ship.of Covinth. (for it was. thought-to. be,a 
Monfter im thofe Days) had forty Benehes or 
Banks of Oars; that istwenty Oars on a fide, as 
Sir Walter Raleigh thinks ; hut if)it was meant 
forty of a Side, thé Ship being fo very large 
it might perhaps be fo without any thing in it 
Miraculous. me 
Bur thatthe Antiénts may boaft with good 
ground. of, their extraordinary knowledge m Ship- 
ping ; they tell us of a vaft Fleet that Sefofr7s King 
of Egypt built in the Red Sea'of 400” Sail, or, 400 
Ships'rathery for fo the Story expreflésit, and Iwill 
not undertake that all:or any. of ‘theni had Sails, 
or that'the ufe of Maftsand Sails was then known in 
the World:< Then they'tell you of another mone 
fterousi Vefleh (Ship they call. it) buile by the 
fame Prince; of: 240 Cubits long, and another E- 
gyptian Ship; which: Lucian’mentions;° which was 
r20 Cubits dong, . thittyoaid' breadth, ‘and ‘twenty 
ninein depth-yall, which fuppofing: them to be 
true, ameuntstoolaioeresin. my Fudeinent, ‘than 
long ‘Troughs, which they. usd to carry their 
KA a Be ' Luggage 
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Luggage in upon the Wile; and we fee every Day 
, our Weltern Barges, in thé River Thames, baie 
100 Foot long, and if they were. four times that 
length, ifthe Navigation of the Thames, like that 
of the Nile, was always calin and {mooth. they 
might eafily float with their Loading. est 
Tru s we fee in Flangers long narrow Veflels 
call’d By-landers, becaufe they go in the narrow 
Ganals and little deep Rivers in that Country 
élofe by the Land; fome of thefe are longer than 
a Ship of 2e0 Tons; and thus, if we are not mif- 
inform’d, the antient MMfufcovites had Veffels on 
the Wolga which carry’d a vaft Burthen down’ that 
mighty River to Affracan, and as I have “heard, 
wou'd carry 1000 Me, and Weight in’ proportion ; 
dnd had -each ‘11o°Men to manage them ;'and f have 
Been told, that they built them at Wologda; ii’ the 
Northmoft part of that River,’ atid when théy ‘Wad 
et the Voyage (which was abéve'r805 
_ Miles). they pull'd’em’ in pieces, aiid barfit then 
iif fmaller Boats to come up the River againit 
fe’ Stream: . Thefe Boats, which I fay Ihave 
been told of, they-call’d Balatoons, and might heas 
be. as’ Se/ofris’s great Ship, and perhaps as good.” 
"SUCH Ships as thefe are therefore not to"“be 
méhtion’d” in~ the account of Shipping;? “which 
Weare now {peaking of ; the Roman Accounts:of 
fHeir own ‘Affairs'wyll convince us that their Ships 
e but forry things compat’d to what “we how 
call ‘Ships ; young Pompey “keeping poffellion ‘of 
Sardinia ravaged the Coaft of Italy with his “Pira- 
cies, and almoft’ftarv’d the ‘City of Rome for 
Want of Corn; but ‘when’ they ‘come to giyé an 
aecotnt of Pompey’s Ships: [See the formidable’ de- 
; feri tion,] they were row.d. ‘with Oars, ‘and’ ec- 
ve d'‘with Keather, and carry’d fixty Men each. 
At length the Roman Confuls ‘to quiet the People 
were obliz’d to build a Fleet to fight Pomp-y and 
| Aa 2 clear 
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clear.the Seas, and this Fleet was built and fitted 


out to Sea, as we fee by the account of it in-about 


fix Weeks time, and Pompey routed: What Ships 
they were, may be:a little guefs’d at by the time 
they took up in building and fitting them out. 
AUGUSTUS and Anthony, foon after this, had 
agreat Sea Fight, call'd the Battle of Adium, 
Hiftory is not agreed about the number of the 
Ships they had on either fide; but the loweft 
Accounts {peak of 220 on each fide ; and the high- 
eft {peak of three times that number. $ 
Im the Punick War the Carthaginians defeated 
the, Romans at Sea, becaufe they had bigger Ships, 
and were more expert in managing them, that is 
to fay they were better Seamen than the Romans ; 
and that was (by. the way) becaufe they were 
better Mex ts, and enurd to the Sea by the 
confequence of the valt Commerce Which they car- 
ry'd.ou,, which the Romaus knew little or nothing 
of: On. this account the Romans were oblig’d to 


build larger Ships, and get African and Siciliqn 


Seamen to match the Carthaginians , and then add- 

jng their own Lancmen, who were better Soldiers 

than the Carthaginians, they by that means came 

to match the Carthagivians at Sea; and if they had 

ot done, fo they had never’ reduc’d them as they 
id. , 

Bu T we are told, that all this while the Ko- 
mans made Voyages to thé Eaft Indies, fix Lines 
will os Sapa that whole Article, fo much Loafted of : 
Let us lee what this great Voyage to the Indies 


was... Solomon we allow and the old Fhenicians had 


bigger and better Ships than the Romans; for the 
knowledge of Marine Affairs receiv'd fuch a blow 


in the deitruétion of mah that it was never fully | 


recover ds and agai that of Carthage, the 
Komans applying theme ves (as I fare feat) to 
ah ad Conguefis 
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vefts not to Trade, and to Vi@ory not to 


> 


vigation, 

Bur the Romens made Voyages to the Eaf 
Indies, How? [See the fame Author mention’d 
before.] Following the Foot-fteps of that famous 
Conqueror Alexander Magnus, they made Voyages 
to Indig towards the Mouth of Hupbrates: This 
difcovers evidently the thing. Tie Mouth of ku- 
phrates is known to al] the World, that River, in 
conjunction with the Tigris, and other great Rie 
vers, falls into the Perfan Gulph, not into the 
epen Sea: So that.the Roman Fleet did this, they 
i'd or rowd down the Red Sea, along by the 
of Mecca and Mocha, and then pailing the 
Straights of Babel-Mandel, turn'd away to the 
Eaft, keeping clofe under Shore, by the South. 
Coaft of Ar ia Felix, till they came to the Ber- 
Gulph, which ig the Mouth of Euphrates, crof- 
which, in that part where it is fo narrow, at — 
he. Ilana of Ormus, the other Shore immediately 
hy the BaGrian Country, which is the true 
ndia, now fubject to the Great Mogul, and coaft- . 
ing but a very little farther you come to the Ri- 
ver Indus, from which the whole Country takes its 
lame; and where Alexander reducd. Porus the 

Grtan of Indian King, 
_ Tw 181s the mighty Voyage to India, of which 
fo.much is {aid in honour of the Rowan Mexchants, 


‘which confidering the calm Seas and warm Cli- 


hate, at, thofe Seafons, and in that Latitude, is 
No more than our Seamen woun’d boldly attempt at 
any time ina Gravefend-Wherry, and I mut fay, 
dI believe I {peak with Reafon; that for a 
irayefend-Wherry to go. down from Gravefend to, 
of over the 5ea there to Calais, 


which they frequently do, is a much more dan-~ 
geroug and hazardous thing than all thofe famous. 
y oyages to the Indies. | ’ | 


| 
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Yet itisallowd that the Hyyptians Rad Target 
‘and better Ships, and fo had the Dyrizn¢ alfo, and 
the Carthaginians, than’ dhy the Romans’ had or 
knew how to have ; and it might be in thofé. EF. 
gyptian Ships that the Voyages to the Indies were 
made: Hence they ‘tell us‘that Mark Anthony 
when he brought up his Fleet from Alexandria in 
Bgypt, to fight OFavins, when he énter’d the 
Moutly of ‘the Adria, that is, of the Gulph of Ve. 
nice, call’ d?ftill the Adriatic Sea; Oaviws, who 


fitted out his Fleet at Ravemm, tho” he had thirty 


Ships more than Authony; -yet'was doubtful of en- 
gageing till he had feventy’ Ships more from Pa- 
tras; becaufe Anthony's Ships, built’ in’ Egypt, 
were larger’and ftronger than thofe of the Romans, 
This a full evidence of the Fac. 

- Besides this, *tis evident they diftinguifh’d 
between Shipsof War! and °Ships' of Burther; as 
we do (tho with a jufter’Caufe) to this‘Day; The 
Ships of Burthen were only carry’d'by the ‘Winds, 
and with the help of their-Sdils; whereas the 
Ships of War were light and nimble, and being 
carry devery where by their Oars; were adapted 
to fight and purfue: Of thefe Ships’ of Burthen, 
it‘feems the Romans had* none . and were oblig’d 
to hire them of the Lidurnians, who* were’ Mer- 
chants ; thefts to fay they wéré usd to fetch ‘Corn 
from Egypt forthe fupply of the Cityof Rome, 


and of the Country round it,“ which was'' fo’ prodi- © 


gioufly-populous, that befides ‘Rome itfelf, which 
had at that tine feveral Millions of Peopl€in ‘ir, 
Naples, Capua; and many other Cities of Italy,which 


were exceeding’ populous; and Jtaly itfif, even 


with the Corn of Siczly adjoifid, was no way. able 
to'fupply them’; *but they fetch’d Corn from: Egypt 
in very great quaiitities, ahd from all‘ the Coaft of 
Africa befides. - 
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, Hawane thus plac’d.the boafted. Navigation of 
the Antients in a truelight: Where muft we look 
for the rife and beginning of the prefent know- 
ledge of Navigation, and the skill of managing 
as well as building the great Ships, which we fee 

jade ufe.of in the Commerce of the World, at 
eine It is evident it.muft be lookt for:in 

fe Northern parts of the World, where the 
_ Seas being more dangerous, and the rapid and un- 
, & certain. Tides, frightful and terrible to Sailors, as 
, B Antiquity furnifhes us with many evidences to 
prove, requird ftronger Ships. 


Wl Britain, where boiferous North Winds blow, 
a And, Tides uncertain ebb and flow, 


if 1 


" The Sailors dread —— 


. We.are now.to fuppofe. the Raman Empire de- 
clining;, and if. you.pleafe.fippofe..them quite 
» tho’ it was fome Ages.a linking, as fuch 
) B Bodiesymay be fuppos’d-to ftruggle long, or as we 
» B call it to die bard, ¥ fay fuppofe them funk and 
| & gone.» The barbarous Nations which:over-run the - 
- | Koman Empire had.no more.view at firft, to Ccm- 
| f merce and, avigation than the Romans had before 
Oe 548 that the Conquéfts, and Inroads-made b 
the Vandals, Goths; Gauls, and. Saracens, were. all 
| qarry.d on by theirLand Forces ; nay; it is. very 
‘} remarkable that even all thofe barbarous. Nations, 
which over-run. the Roman Empire, came from 
fich parts.of, the, World,-and byfuch feveral Routs 
made the ufe. of Shipping, and. Navigation, ep- 
ily. peed to. the . Conqueroys.. ...For,. Ex- 





LT ALY was the een m .to, which, they, all.di- 
rected their March;* by the fituation, of their 
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feveral Habitations before, we fhall eafily fee 
the Rott they took to come to Italy. 


Tie Hunn¢ coming out of Pannonia, now Hun- 
gary, Tranfylvania, and Valachia, march’d thro’ 
Croatia, Carinthia, Affria, Stiria, &¢. into 
Lombardy: There was no Sea in this way, nor 
any occafion for it, to bring their Stores or Pro- 
vifions, ‘which all march’d with themy and for 
which they had always an infinire number of 
Carriages. 6s 


T n.£ Sarmati, which came from the confines of 
Mufeuvy and Poland, and from all the remote 
Countries both Southward, upon the Boryfthenes, 
and Northward, upon the Vifala, cante either in- 
to Thrace, atid fo bent their courfe towards Cox- 
flantinople, which was then the Seat of the 
Komen Empire, or marching through Moravia, 
and Anfiria, came into Lombardy through the 
Country cf Trent and Tirol. — 


Tu £ Saracens were an Eaftern, or rather a South- 
ern’ People, and advanced from Arabia and Sy- 
via, into Egypt and Africa, or dire&ting their 
march Northward fell into the Leffer Ake Cap- 
padocia, and Bitbynia, arid all this was ftill ef- 
_ feted by Land ; nor had they one Ship, or the 
lea ft occafion for one. . 


Ac atwn the Goths and Vandals, the Cimbri, and 
the Herali, take them feparately or together ; 
they came from the Northern parts of Germany, 
and the Banks‘of the Neckar, the Main. the 
Elb, and the Havel; and ftill all of them came 
| — pafling into Italy, by the Mountains 
Or £770, 
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Loftly, T u = Gauls did the fame by the Alps, part- 
ly through the Duchy of Savoy, and the Country 
of the Grifons, or through the Gallia Narbonnenjis, 


and fo through the Country of Provence into the 
Genoefe part, and by the Vallies of Piemont. 


Bur take them all from their refpeétive ori- 
ginal. Habitations, they had not one Ship em- 
ploy’d inthe whole World, towards the reducti- 
on of the Roman Empire, or of any of their Al- 
lies; except fuch asthe Saxons, and after them 
the Danes embark'd in, for the invading of Bri- 
tain ; and thefe muft be very poor and indifferent 
Things, if we reflect upon a Naval Engagement, 
or Sea-Fight, between the Britains and the Saxons, 
_ the Waters of the River Lez, between Wal- 
mand Ware, which is now’all dry. Land: ** _ 
(Tu 18 brings me back to the Cafe in Hand; © 
As the Romaus made little or no improvement'of 
Ships, or of Navigation, in raifing their Empire 
to that pitch ‘of \greatnefs,: which it was once ar- 
fiv’d at; fo the barbarous Nations, which invaded, 
and at length. overthrew the Roman Empire, had 
no Ships, and indeed no ‘occafion of any in the 
min and reduction of it. . | 
- We muouft come on therefore farther forward 
than this, for all the improvements arid encou- 
fagements of Navigation in the World, ‘and of 
Trade alfo. 1 3 
eTuReEeE or four Articles of Commerce; as 
the fourcé of what follow’d in Navigation, may 
give us a light into the Hiftory of it. eao 
if Wien the Goths and Vandals over-run one 
‘opart of the Roman World, they pufh’d princi- 
‘pally into Spain, and taking a quiet peaceable 
~ pofleffion of all that rich Country, which was 
, Bb more 
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more than the Romans could ever do, they 
found principles of Commerce in the very 
Earth; and as they brought priciples of Li. 
berty with them (for the Gothic Governments, 
which are the very fame upon which the Briti 
Liberties are forme, ‘vere all fuch as eftwblifh’d 
Government on the foundation of Property) 
this, and ‘the Goths withal receiving v cathy 
the Chriftian Religion, was the R on ‘that 
they became, wheréver they fettied, ‘a mofk di. 
ligent and induftrious People, quiet, laboridts, 
and. fimply Honeft; and accordingly in Spit, 
finding Materials in the very Earth, ‘and ‘upon 
it, they, fooner than any ‘of ‘the other Nations, 
began to ‘apply both to ‘Commerce and Navi- 
gation, 


It ig true, they were, after fome Ages, invatted 
from “Africa, with afwarm of ‘Locufts, call’ 
Saracens, who as the Locufts are faid ‘to‘eat ip 


every green thing, fo they fwallow’d up ‘and def 


vourd all the Induftry -of the ~Gotbs, ~arid ‘even 
the People too; 1h a word, ‘they over-iun the 
whole Country, except the two fmaller Province 
of Bifcay and Guipufcoa. 7 
THese retain’ their Liberty, ‘and theit 


Country being withal, Mountainous, and 'of diffi-§ p, 


cult Actefg, was -alfo -fo ‘well defcnded, that’ the 


Bifcayners boaft to this Day, ‘that their Rate sf 


pure native Spain, and that they are not ‘ateall 
mixt-with the Moors, either in'Blood or Religion. 
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As thefe Biftainers:retain’d ‘their Poffeflions| 
notwithftanding the infinite fwarms of:the So§ 


gacens which came over; for I think the firft at- 


temptithey made‘was'with 600;600' Men: ‘So the}. 
diligent People of  Biftay finding: great plenty off 
Tron.and Steel in. their Country, ‘they apply d]. 


themfelves to the Manufacture of it; aaaebes 
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that, by the neceffity other Nations found them- 
felves in of a fupply of things fo ufeful to them, 
Ships grew neceflary to encourage and pufh on 
that Commerce ;- Hence they tell us, that Balboa 
and Fuenteralia were the firft Building Ports in 
Spain; that here they not only built Ships but 
ploy 'd them alfo; and that by this means they 
an to correfpand with the reft of the World, 
with their own Ships carrying out their own Ma- 
nufactures, as alfo to encourage other Nations to 
do as they fhew’d the example. 
Wau Lethe Bifcainers appear’d thus to be the 
great and firft Navigatoss in the Northern part of 
the Empire; fo the Venetians were the next, 
whofe rife is merely owing to the neceflity of 
Trade; I fay the neceflity of Trade, for they had 
no other way tolive: Firft, For their Preferva- 
tion from the flood of the barbarons Nations, who 
tere the Roman Empire to pieces, they were 


driven to the neceffity, or at leaft faw it for their 


fe to retire into fich places where they 


might beft defend themfelves ; and where the fitu- 


ation made it impracticable for their Enemies to 

attack them but by Sea; ‘This retrear put them 

neceflarily upon providing a fufficient Strength 
of fuch kind, ‘to preferve themfelves in cafe their 

Enemies fhould get Ships to attack them, or as 

3 nature of their Circumftances requir’d. 

hus Nature wrought in both Places, (viz.) 


L Tue Bay of Bifcay, a rough, tempeftuous, 
» angry Sea, and famous to this Day for exceed- 
“ing great and hollow Waves, naturally drove 
the Bifceiners to contrive fuch Veflels as might 
\ bear out againit the rougheft Weather ; and they 
‘ foon by their hardy Adventures obtain’d the 
qredit of bold and expert Seamem: ‘They 
grew famous tooin Trade, for their Iron Manu- 
: Bb 2 facture, 
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fa€ture, making all forts of Armour, Weapons, 
and Habiliments of War; and for Swords the 
Bifcay Blades have preferv'd the Reputation of 
being the beft temper’d, and of the hardeft 
Metal in the World, even to this Day. 


Il. Ta & Veneti, as is faid above, became early 
Navigators in the Adriatic Gulpb, by the very 
fame neceffity of their Circumftances, for they 
having retir’d from the fury of the Heruli, and 
afterwards of the Lombards, into the faftneffes 
and defences of the Iflands, near the Mouth of 
the Po, and of the Adige; as they form’d them- 
felves into a ftrong Body of People, they were 
foon in a condition to preferve themfelves from 
Tnvafion. But how fhould they do to fubfift? 
For the Iflands, to which they retreated, cou’d 
not fupply them with Corn, or any other Pro. 
vifions; they were therefore oblig’d, or we 
may fay, forc’d to go out to Sea, and look 
abroad for Bread: This naturally put them 
upon building fuch Boats or Ships (for ‘Boats, as 
we call them now, were call’d Ships in thofe 
Days) as thofe Occafions call’d for. 


Win thefe they rang’d the Gulph for Corn, 
whether they fought it in the honeft way of 
Trade, by Buying and Selling; or that, driven by 
neceility, they rov’d about the Seas) and made 
defcents upon the Country, taking it where they 
could find it; that we cannot determine at this 
diftance of Time: It isnot improbable, but that 
the laft was their Cafe; for what Merchandize 
could they have at that time to exchange? And 
for Money.it may be fuppos’d, that flying, as they 
did, from the fury of the Barbarians, with their 
Wives and their Children, they could not carry 


any great ftock with them. 
a HOWEVER 
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HOWEVER it was, be it by Piracy and 
Roving, or by plain honeft Buying and Selling, 
it is not material, but they foon became eminent 
for Sea Affairs ; and in procefs of time venturing 
out into the Levant, and into the Aegean Sea, they 
found the way to Italy, and to the antient Greece, 
and among the reft toFeypt ; from whence bringing 
back not plenty of Corn only, but the Manufac- 
tures of the Eaft Indies, of which we have already 
faid fo often, that they had for fome Ages been 
brought from India to Sues, either by Sea up the 
Arabian Gulph, or by Caravans through Arabia 
from Cape Fartack and Bajfora, in the Perfan 
Gulpb, to Aleppo and Scanderoon: By this means 


_ the. Venetians rais‘d fuch a Reputation for Com- 


merce and Navigation, and came into it fo foon 
too, that: they were for many Ages the Mart for 
the Silks, Drugs, and Spices of India, Arabia, 
Fithiopia, and Perfia, and by it rais'd a general 


Correfpondence and Commerce, with all the Na- 


tions of the World; nay, and they held it too, 


till within thefe 300 Years, as I fhall fhew it in 


its Place. 

In thefe thriving Circumftances we cannot 
wonder at the Opulence of their Merchants, the 
Magniicence of their City, and public Edifices, 
or the Power of their Navies; by which, or by 
their Money, they made themfelves Mafters of a 
large extended Dominion, as well in the Levant, 
ason the Terra Firma; for the extent of their 
Government was indeed exceeding great; and in 
a few Ages we find them Mafters of all the great 
Iflands of the Levant, particularly of Cyprus, of 
Candia, of Scio, and Negropont ; fome by Con- 
queft, fome by Purchafe: They were Lords of all 
the Ifles of the Aegean Sea, of all the antient Prie- 
ponnefas, now the Morea, they poffeft all the 
Coafts of ‘Attica, Achaia, and Epirus, they coin- 

5 dee manded 
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manded alk the Eaft-fide of the Gulph, except 
Ragufa, and Dulcigno, they had the whole Coaft of 
Dalmatia; Iftria, Croatia, and Friuli, befides the 
Countries which they {till poflefs in Lombardy, 
fuch as Verona, Padua, and many others, 

ALL this, or the greateft part of it, was ow- 
ing to the fuperiority of their naval Strength, 
which for many Ages, was the greateft,as it was cer- 
tainly the firft of its kind in the World; nor have 
they ever been overmatch’d in naval Strength by 
any of the Powers in that part of theWorld,till the 
Turks feeing a neceflity of being able to give them 
a Check, fet ferioufly to work to raife a Fleet 
fuperior to them: This was not till the fifteenth 
Century, when Bajazet the Second fell pon 
them, and tock the Morea out of their Hands, 

How EVER, in the feveral Wars they have 
had with the Turks, they have very often fought 
the Turkifh Fleets, however powerful, and. gene- 
tally have been attended with Victory, efpecially 
in the great Battle of Lepanto, Anno 1457, of 
which the World has heard fo much, and “where 
the Turks loft feventy Gallies, 30000 Men kill’d, 
and 20000 Chriftian Slaves fet at Liberty. 

T u1s greatnefs of the Venetian State, as it 
was raisd by Trade, and particularly by that 
Branch which I have mentiond, namely, the Ea/ 
India Trade, in Silks and Spices ; fo when the Ports- 
gueje found a nearer way to the Indies, by the Cape 
de Bon Efperanza, and thereby furnifh'd Eyrope 
with Zaft India Goods on cheaper terms, the Ve- 
netian Greatnefs felt the mortal Wound, and pre- 
fently fell into a fenfible decay 5 Lisbon encreaf- 
ing in Wealth as Venice vifibly declin’d. 


WI, Ha vine thus given Inftances.of two forts 
of People who firft fell into Trade, and gave 
encouragement to Navigatian, after the de- 

| | cluning 
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shining of the Romax Empire. I-come now to 
wo more Nations, who, the’ they did the 
fame, ‘and mach about the fame time, yet we 
cannot fay it had any dependence upon, or was 
‘at all inflwenc’d by the rife or decay of the Ro- 
mans; but they were rather brought into it by 
- ithe confequence of things, fuch ‘as‘the fituation 
of their ‘Country, the Genius and the -Circum- 
flances of their People, and above all the relt, by 
the neceflities of Trade; and ‘thefe are the Ten- 
‘tonick Germans, a fort of religious People af 
‘firft, and who for Religion -conquer’d the Gaths, 
which inhabited the Southern Shores of the 
(Baltick ‘Seas, where they fettled themfelves 
fora long feries of Ages’, always encouraging 
thePeople ‘they conquer’d to apply toTrade and 
Taduftry. Thusthey grew:rich aad formidablein 
the World; and when afterwards they funk as‘ 
Government, or Body ‘Politic; *tis evident, 
‘that it was not by a decay of their Commerce, 
for'that‘continues ftill, but by ‘the fate of the 
Timés, ‘and the:clafhing of the feveral neigh- 
(bourmg Tnterefts-which overthrew them, -of 
which I-may {peak again in thenext place. 


+I’H v £ mention’d already, how ‘thofe Tew. 
tonii¢hs were now' become the' Inhabitants of Prufia, 
Courland, ‘and Pomerania, from the City of ‘Strael- 
ford to that‘ of Dantzick,'Koningsberg,’and up quite 
to ‘Riga, ‘Revel, and Narva, and were ‘naturally 
brought ‘to‘joyn together’ for ‘Commerce: ‘How 
their naval Stores grew from being-a Supply'for 
their own'tfe,-to’ be a' Merchandize for ‘other parts 
oftthe World. I need therefore only add, that 
this neceffariky brought them to building of Ships, 
and ‘that, fuch'Ships'as might be able‘to bear the 
fhocks of thofe Seas, ‘and carry the heavy ‘Load- 
ings ef-Iron, Copper,.and other things- of like 
: heavy 
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heavy Carriage from one part to another, _ertcous 
raging the World by their example to build large 
Ships like theirs, and to come in with them into a 
fhare of fo gainful a Commerce ; nor was. this all, 
but thefe Tuetonicks, I fay came gradually to Be the 
carryers of thofe Seas, by the confiderable. Cor- 
refpondences which they held on, and the Fi- 
gure they made, nay they became the moft pow- 
erful aswell as the richeft People of all the 
Northern. part of the World. 

Iw confeyuence of this Wealth ; They poffeft a 
large and powerful Territory upon the Vifu- 
Ja, alfo feveral Provinces, as Livonia, Cour- 
land, the Ducal Prufia, with much of Poland and 
Lithuania in their Hands; and fo powerful they 
were at Sea, that to whomfoever they lent their 
Ships, they were fure to conquer their Ene- 
mies, 

I NeepDnot enter farther into their Hiftory: I 
am now talking of them.as Merchants and Navi- 
gators; and as fuch, they were very .confiderable: 
As to their being Teutonick Kuights, or of fech an 
Order; and. how they came.to obtain the Honours 
and Dignities they enjoy d,. and how.to lofé them 
again, that’s matter of Hiftory, and no part of 
my prefent Undertaking, | *tis enough that they 
rofe by Trade to be the chief. Navigators, and the 
greateft Builders of Ships..at that time.in the 
World, and that they came into the laft, by the 
confequence .of the firft;. I mean their mighty 
Commerce. brought them to the. building larger 
and bigger Ships. 

Noe did their. extraordinary Commerce die, 
tho’ they (as a-natural effeG).went off.the Stage, 
when they ceas'das an Order of Knights; their 
Military Order died, . but. their trading. Power 
rofe higher. for a Confederacy of Towns joyning 
together afterwards to carry on that Trac, Bee: 
erv 
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ftrv'd the trading Intereft, and grew greater than 
ever they were before: Thefe are thofe we .now 
call Hans-Towns, of which the principal: Places 
that retain that Name, and who are ftill a kind of 
Common-Wealth of Trade, are the Cities of 


Hamburg, 

Lubeck, 

Bremen, 3 
Dantzick, and | 
Koningsberg. 


ALL thefe Towns are to this Day potent in 
‘Trade, and likewife in Shipping; and all except - 
the laft,, have always, as occafion requires, Shi 
of War in their pay, for the protection of their 
Trade ; and formerly have been ‘ble to fit out 
‘large Fleets, and to engage with other trading 
Countries In an open War; tho’ now as they are 
too weak, fo they have no occafion for that part ; 
| yet they fit out Men of War often times to 
convoy their Ships from the Pirates or Privateers 
of neighbouring Nations.when they are at War 
with one another. But, 


IV. Tue fourth Article is that which I men- 
tion’d at firft, (viz.) The Dutch; who, befides 

~-what I have faid already, began very early to 
fit out Ships. and carry on a feparate Bufinefs 
in thefe Northern Seas for the catching and cure 
ing of Fifh, — 


.Waat height of Improvement this Fifhing 
tade has been to Navigation as well as to 
Trade, our prefent experience abundantly fhows, 
fince the Englifh and Dutch, who have now the 
reateft fhare of the Fifheries of the Northern 
orld, are become by confequence the moft 
Cc powerful 
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powerful Nations as well im Trade as Naviga- 
ti0n. 
- AL this while however Navigation was wrapt 
an its fwadling Clouts, the Mathematicks, by 
which it is now wholly govern’d and regulated, 
had noconcern with, or at all related to it; a very 
little fhare of Aftronomy feem’d to inform the 
Sailors; as which was the North Star,which the Ura 
Major, and thefe, and afew Conftellations more, 
ferv’d them fo as to guide them to find Land again 
when they were out of their Knowledge: But 
all this while they had neither difcover:d Guns 
to: fight with, or Compafs to fail by, but 
- eoaftirg, and creeping about within fight of 
Land was generally the utmoft of their Art: 
‘How they advanc’d beyond this, and by what 
degrees they*came to the perfection of Marine 
Knowledge, which is the prefent State of Na- 
vigation on a yt oh es: oy infinite .Ad- 
vant ve ‘been e of it in carryi 
, Trade and Difcovery up to the prefent Retche: 

Thefe I fhall. begin to difcourfe of in the next 
Chapter. . 








CHAP. 








foot in the World) fpread and extended it- 
felf from one Nation to another; the Time, 
the Occafion, and the Comfequence , and alfo 
of fome New Difcoveries made in the World 
& . of Trade during thofe Times. | 


“(HE periods of Time, in which the things 
| mention’d in the laft Chajter, fhou’d be. 
—@] fated, and that we may preferve Chronology in 
| = Hiftory as we go along, take in few Words 

thus. . 


Tue Roman Empire may be faid to be quite de- 

| . fun& when Charlemain King of France poffeft 

* Italy and the Roman Emperor refided at Conflanti- 
nople, haying no power to prevent theruin of it; 
and this was about the Year 800. 


Tue State of Venice was founded in the Year 

4:53, but they did not arrive to their fell Inde-. 

' . -~pendence; and to a& in Trade, and fet up Li- 
st till the Year 1120, or thereabouts, . 


T He Teutonichk Knights began their-Conquefts and 

_. oProgrefs.Auno 1222, or. there abouts., Their 

- Buiinefs was firft reducing .the Pagans (Prufiax 
Inhabitants) by force to their Obedience, arid 

_ -planting the knowledge of the Chriftian Reli- 
ion among them: Thus far their planting in 

_, Proffa was really a ~ Difcovery to the World, 
Cc 2 at 
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at that Time: As for the Poles, the Country 


of the Sarmate, had receiv'd the Gofpel, and all _ 


Poland and Lithuania, ‘as it was then prefcrib’d 
and limited, were become Chriftians fome 
Years before thefe Provinces of Prufia, Courlan- 
dia, Samogitia, and Livonia, heard any thing of 
it, or at leaft before they could be brought to 
entertain any fenfe of # themfelves; all at- 
tempts to plant Religion among them, of which 
kind many it feems had been made, remain’d 
long ineffe@ual: A certain brutal Obftinacy 
particular to the People of thofe remote Coun- 
tries prevail’d fo far, as to make them reject 
all the offers that had been made for their Good, 
and embrace.their Idols and Paganifn with fuch 
an unmoveable. Attachment, that nothing 
' amg laf remove them but Force and the 
word. 


Na x, if we may give Credit to Hiftorians, 
and thofe Men of Credit too,  Paganifin is not to 
this Day entirely rooted out of fume of theYe very 
Provinces, but that the People in the mountainous 
part of Samogitia, and the Folifb Prufia, the Defart 
of Waldfhont, and even fome part of Coarland, 
worfhip the antient Idolsand wooden Images of the 
Pagans, and keep them in their Houfes; nor can 
they be brought to knowany thing of the true God, 
or entertain any notion of it, or of the Chriftian 
Religion, or of Sabbath-Day, or Working-Day, 
nor will they hear of it, but with jeft and ri- 
dicule. 

But I am not writing of improvements in Re- 
ligion, or giving a Hiftory of new Difcoveries in 
matters of Worfhip, or the knowledge of God, 
but of improvement in Commerce and Manufac- 
tures; dilcoveries in Art, Science, ph \ ot 
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aud Plantation ; and therefore I return to my Sub- 
je& from whence this is but a Digresion. 
Tue Teutonick Knights were a fet of Men 
forin’d into a religious Order for the Converfion 
of the Barbarians, and f{preading the ¢Chriftian 
Religion in the World, in. thofe good. old; Days, 
when Zeal ran before, and Devotion, tho; with 
too much Ignorance, rod behind. -And when the 
Nations of Europe took up the Crofs, as it was 
then call'd, that is, lifted themfelves at the beat 
of the Churches Drums to go and drive out the 
Heathen from God’s Heritage, which it is evident 
he had forfaken, and given them leave to over- 
run, and to enclofe ’sCommon, which he him- 
felf had laid open, as is apparent from the Cir- 
cumf{tances, : | 

TH aT they ran before they were fent; that 
they neither had his help in the Undertaking, or 
his Blefling in the Succefs is evident from the 
confus’d manner of carrying it on as well as their 
being vifibly abandon’d in the conclufion of it; 
fo after fome Ages {pent in the Attempts, fome 
Millions of Lives Joft, and an infinite mafs of 
Treafure, the Saracens, to whom God feem’d to 
give a more fpecial Miflion, prevail'd over them 
all; fo their Eyes began to be open’d, and they 
thought fit to abandon an. Enterprife which had 
neither human Prudence, or the ordinary fuccefs 
to encourage them in it. : 

U pow this melancholy giving up that Caufe, 
what was to be done with the feveral {worn Socie- 
ties af Devotees, who calling themfelves Knights 
and Servants of Chrift, had vowed their Lives and 
Prowefs (as they call’dit) to-fight for Religion,and 
in the Langnage of thofe devout Days, to belp the 
Lord againft the Mighty. The Knights Templars and 
Knights Hofpitallers, for thofe two forts were the 
chief. fettled, fome here, fome there, as the a 
an 
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and Powers of Europe wow'd ‘entertain them ; till 
in time they became fo infolent, fo wicked, and 
fo dangerous, that the Princes and Powers, who had 
been their Patrons, thought them onfufferable, 
and expel’d and rooted ‘them out, in all Nations, 
the only remains of them in the World at this 
Day are the Knights of Maltha, of whom-I have 
little or no occafion to {peak in this Work. 

Bur another Branch of them, wandering from 
Syria, and almoft deftroy’d by the Turks under the 
victorious Saladine, were it. feems call'd Knights of 
our Lady of Mount-Sion. Asthefe were inftituted 
by Conrade the fecond Emperor of Germany, fo they 
were at their firft Inftitution reftrain’d to be all 
of that Nation. and were therefore call’d Teutones, 
that is to fay Germans , and from this being call’d 
Knights of theafentones, they foon canie to bécall’d 
Teutonick Knights, — | 7 

AF TER.-they were thus, ‘as I {uid,. rotted and 
driven out of the Holy Land, Henry Duke of Maf- 
fovia in Poland invited them into his Country, and 
reprefenting to thein the condition of the ‘Northern 
parts of his Kingdom ; how all that Country, now 
call’d Polifh and Ducal Prufia, Courland, Livonia, 
&c. was ftill in the Hands of the Pagans, and 
they offering themfelves to the Work according to 
the Vows of their Order to propagate the Chriftian 
Faith, and to pull down Paganifm, he gave them 
a grant of all the Lands they: could conquer in 
thofe Countriésy and thus they began the War, in 
which, having fought many bloody Battles‘ with 
the Pagans, for they did not tamely give up their 
Country, any more than: their Idolatry,’ they at 
laft reduc’d all Prufia,Cousland, and Livonia, 
planting themfelves (as well ds the Chriftian Reli- 
gion) intheiyroom = = t ha das 
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, Hav.iwe thus gotten pofleffion of the Coun- 
try, they y7mmediately began to build Cities, for- 
tidy Sea-ports, and ftrengthen their Poffedfions, 
finding the Country fertile and capable of Im- 


provement. The Natives cleaving to Idola- - 


try, were either extirpated by the War, or driven 


Re into the wild, waite Countries towards. 


Rufia, where Idolatry continued fome Ages, and 
in the Northern parts of it, as among the Samaoides 
and Petzoran it fiill remains: The Kaights invited 
Germans of their own Nation to come and fettle 
under them ; and thus the Country became Popu- 
lous; Religion flourifh’d,with Religion came in Li- 
berty of courfle, and with Liberty Commerce ; thus 
in a few Ages this Country became the moft flou- 
sifhing place of Trade in the World, alfo the 
People .were call’d Teutones, andetheir Govern- 
ment Teutonich.. . 
Here, the Order commanding and growing 
powerful, they wall’d andenlarg’d Dantzick, builc 
lbing, and Mariemburgh, Koningsberg, and Mittau, 
Riga, and Narva, extending their Conquefts from 
the firit to.the laft, and eftablifh’d their People in 
the pofleffion of all the Towns npon the Baltic 
Coaft within that compafs, as alfo upon the Banks 
of all the navigable Rivers. . 
_. As the Government, of the Teutonich Knights 
-was thus founded on Religion and Liberty, which 
two Heads as I have obferv’d, were the great en- 
couragers of Induftry and Application to Bufinefs; 
fo the natural produ@ of the Country led them as 
it were by the Hand into the feveral Species 
of Trade which they were to deal in; fuch 
as, 


LA BER, found firft on the Shores of the Bal- 
tic, in thefe particular bounds, I mean, of Praf- 


fa, 
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fit, Covrland, Livonia, &c. and perhaps (at that 
time) in no other part of the known World. 


Il. Hemp and Flax, things infinitely ufeful 


for Cordage and Canvas, the two moft neceffa- 


ry things requir’d fur the furnifhing of Ships, 


and for the helping on Commerce were then 
very young in the World. an 


Il. Prrcu, Tar, Rozin, all of them branches 
of thofe great and neceflury things ufed in 
Shipping, or of the one general Article call’d 
Naval ‘Stores, and without which the Marine 
Magazines could not be fully furnifh’d. 


IV. WHETHER they had Iron in this Country 
then, or nofp Hiftory is filent, but as we have 
good witnefs of its being long before that 
time found in Sweden, we need not doubt they 
oie means to obtain it, in exchange for other 

S. 


THuus began this great improvement of 
Trade in the Baltic: How this great Difcovery, 
(as great and as ufefull in its place as that of 
America, has teen to Europe in our Days) 1s 
fince encreasd by feveral fteps of improve- 
ment in Trade, to the magnitude which we 
find it in at this time, will be matter of farther 
Hiftory in its Courfe, : . 

How alfo after the ruin of this Tentonick 
Government, and after the Order itfelf ceafed, a 
trading Confederacy was fixed in that part of the 
World among the principal Cities, Sea-ports, 
and trading Towns of the Baltic, for the 
protection of their Commerce, and how other 
Cities, and in other parts of the World, came in- 
‘to. that Confederacy of Trade, and were niet 
wards 
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wards Call’d the Hans, or the Union of the Hans- 
Towns, of which I have more to fay hereafter; 
[fay all this will come to be fpoken of in courfe.. 
Ihave only to add here, that this call of the Tene, 
tonick Knights into Prujia was in: the thirteenth 
Century, that is to fay about the Year 1232, and 
pot before: So long was it before the Chriftian 
Religion reach’d the Shores of the Baltzc-Sea, 

Tu 1s fettlement of the Teutonicks in Pruffa has 
been the foundation of all the Commerce of the 
Baltic, which-without any blufter, is at this time 
one of the moft flourifhing Articles of Trade in 
Europe, and efpecially attended with this particu. 
lar and very valuable Circumftance, that *tis car- 
ryed on to the greateft extent with the leaft fhare 
of Money in Specie, of any Trade at this time 
known in the World. > | 
Axtv the Goods we fend thither are fuch, as is moft 
_ for our Intereft to export: . All the Goopds we 
‘fetch from thence are fuch, as it is abfolutely 

neceflary for us to import. 


WuHen I {peak in the firft Perfon Plural or Na-. 
tonglly., under the termswe, and us; I mean not, 
England or Britain only, but us the trading Nati- 
ons of Europe, taken complexly. Spain is the only 
Nation that may be faid to fend Money in Specie 
ito the Baltic, but then Spain, till very lately, 
fent no Shipsthither,but contented themfelves with 
buying “3 their Naval Stores at fecond Hand from 

e Luteo, 


‘Bur fetting Spain afide, England, or Britain, 
fends their Ships for the Baltic loaden with Fif, 


Salt, Lead, Tin, Pewter, Sugars, Tobacco, Eaft 
India Goods; and Woollen and Silk Manufadures , be- 
ing all of them, except the Eaft India Goods, the. 


growth of our own Land, or Seas, the Mannfac-- 
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tures of out own People, or of our own Colonies, 


(which isall one) 5 and all of which it is highly our’ J 


own [atereft to export, and which is, in one re. 
fpe&, clear gain to our Country. 

On the other Hand, what we fetch from thence 
is chiefly Tron, Copper, Pitch, Tar, Hemp, Flax, 
Canvas, Linen Yarn, Pot Apres, Rufia Leather, 
Harts-horn, Amber, Sturgeon, Oaken Plank, Fir, 
Timber, Deals, &c. ina word, all forts of Naval 
Stores, without which our Navigation, ‘and con- 
-fequently our Commerce, wou’d be dear, and be 

but ill carry’d on, if it could be really. fubfifted 
in the prefent extent of it. 

Tuvs much for the Trade of the Baltic, 
The Trade of the Dutch, and of the French, to the 
Baltic, differs not at all from ours, but thus, 

THe Dutch fetch a vaft quantity of Corn 
from thence, and carry a vaft quantity of Her- 
rings thither, more than we do; alfo Spices, Train 
Oil, and Whale Fin... 3 

Tue French fetch from thence: juft what we 
do, only they carry thither Wine and Brandy, 
Silks, Toys, Perfumes, Paper, and fuch things, 
inftead of the Woollen Manufactures. 

Bu T take the Trade of all the three Nations. 
Here is neither Silver or Gold carry’d one way. 
or other, but they trade infinitely: to Advantage 
both ways without it; making good ‘the deficiency 
or the balance of Trade: upon one ‘Nation, by 
Drafts upon another, and governing the whole 
by the Rates of the.Exchange ; which. is generally 
gee upon Hamburg. | | 

AvtNG thus mention’d the State of Venice, 
and the trading part of the Teutones, ‘or Germans, 
it follows to take notice, that about the fame 
time the ere€ting the Woollen Manufacture in the 
| Netherlands, and the Herring Fifhing in the 
North came upon the Stage; and they or in 

; their 
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their kind two great Difcoveries as well 4s ‘Iin- 
provements in the World: I fhall {peak of their 
beginnings with that brevity, which not our pre- 
fent Undertaking only, but the remote Circum- 


ftances of the things themfelves (and which Hit- 


tory gives not much light into) obliges me 
10. 

THE coming of the Herrings annually, and in 
their exact Seafon into thefe Northern Seas, and 
not in like quantities into any other. part of 
Europe, as it is furprizing and unaccountable, fo 
it muft be taken notice of here, not fo much on 
its own particular account, as to introduce the 
needful Improvements in Commerce, which have 


. been the Confequence. 


TH E coming of the Hefrings may be a difco- 
very in Nature, but it is not a difcévery of a new 
Country, or Colony, and confequently does not 
come in within. the Head of Difcoveries, which I 
am {peaking of ;. but the difcovery of them as.a 
foundation of Commerce merits to be fpoken 


of here, and on all fuitable Occafions, 


Tue firft fifhing for Herrings in Europe was 
certainly in Scotland; Nature fpread the Field . 
of Treafure before them, which, however ill they 


have improv’d it, has been like the Indies, at 


their Door. 


ALL the Scots Hiftorigs mention their Fifhery 
a well asthat of the Englif, almoft as far-back as 
they mention any thing of Britain as.a Nation ; 
but they do not fpeak of it as a Trade or Mer- 
chandize, The firit I meet with of this is, that 
the Dutch ufed to fend Veflels. to the Coaft ‘of 
Scotland to. buy falted Fith [Herrings] of the 
Scots Fifhermen, which they carry’d home to 
their own Country for the Subfiftance of their 
own People; and this I think may be trac’d back 
the Year 836, or thereabouts; the Saxons then 
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inhabiting Briteix, King Alfred then governing 
the Kingdom of England, and by this Trade the 
Scots were greatly enrich’d, the Dutch paying 
ready Money for their Fifh. | 
- Bur time and want of forecaft brought the 
Scots to’ differ with their good Friends and Cuf- 
tomers the Dutch, and putting fome_hardfhips 
upon the Dutch in buying, prompted the latter to 
reject the Scots Fifh wholly, and bring Nets and 
Vefiels of their own, and catch as well as cure 
the Fiih upon the High-Seas themfelves, to the 
- atter ruin of the Scots Fifhermen, and in fhort to 
the great impoverifhing that whole Kingdom, 
and as much on the other Hand to the enrich- 
ing of the Dutch, | 
- Upon this new ftep, the Dutch finding the 
fweet of the Trade, and finding the quantity 
greater than they could confume at home, they 
began to look abroad, and carry the Herrings 
curd and pickled to other Countries, to‘ fee if 
i they could difpofe of them to advantage: And 
thus this great and flourifhing Trade began. 
* “TF in the procefs of this Work we fhall 
trace all the other confiderable branches of 
the Trade. of - Europe to their infancy and be 
‘ginning; and bring them down from thence 
to their prefent condition, and their probable 
‘views of*encreafe, we flatter ourfelves it will 
not be an unprofitable, much lefs an unpleafant 
: Difcovery, and be what is perfe&tly agreeable 
“to our Title, and to the meaning of this Under- 
taking. This beginning of the Herring Fifhery a 
a Commerce, was about the Year 1320, not 
long after the encreafe of the Tentonick Settle- 
ments in the Baltick. 

AwNb much about the fame time was the firft 
confiderable greatnefs of the Woollen Manufac 


ture alfo beguo among the Flemings; fo _ 
. ; t ; 
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the World feem’d all to launch out into Trade to- 
gether, How they gradually went on we fhall 
fee in its place. 

WuttLeE thus Navigation and foreign Nego- 
tiation began in the Bay of Bifcay, and the 
Gulph of Venice, Exportation of Naval Stores in 


‘the Baltick, Fifhing among the Datch, and ma- 
nufaGuring of Wooll among the Flemings, we 
‘fhould onagire how ftood things with England, 


Portugal, France, and Spain, which are now fo 


‘eonfiderable in Trade. 


T He Roman Empire died, as I have faid, about — 
the latter end of the eighth Century, wien the 
French ot Gallick Kings took upon them the title 


- Of Kings of Lombardy, . 


As the feveral Princes ufurp'd the royalty of 
the Dominions which they poffefs’d, the Roman 
Power not being able to prevent them, England 


‘among the reft fel) to the lot of the Saxons ; 
who firft driving the Britains out divided this 


Country into a Heptarchy of Kingdoms; of which 


‘in procefs of time the greater devour'd all the reff, 
-as Is ufual in like Cafes:. So began the Empire 
of: Charlemaign, who was King of France, King of © 


italy, and Emperor of Germany, all at once: - But 
that is by the way. 2 mate rt 

As the Saxons held the Monarchy of England 
with a fhort interruption from the “Dazes, till 


‘the coming of the Normans, we have good. Reafon 


in the Hiftories of thofe Times‘to obferve, that 
England was all that while very little acquainted 
with Commerce; the Kings were taken up with 


_ continual Wars with one another, the common 


People being, as our antient ‘Deeds and Charters 


‘of Lands exprefs'it, mere Slaves and Servants to 


the Lords. Vaflalage and Villainage took up the | 


‘whole mafs of the People, and their whole em- 


ploy. feem’d to be to wait upon fue Nobility, _ 
| | } ne 
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be at their beck, as wecall it, to laquy .it: after 
them to the War, which took up the frf,. or to 


till and plow the Land, and do the drudgery of » 


the Husbandmen, and this took up the laf, as for 
Trade little of it was known, and of Manufacture 
nothing at all, ; 

YeT-inall this time, as far as Hiftory may 
be depended upon for any thing, we find the 
Englif> Nation were mighty Gay; the Nobility 
gave Badges and Liveries to their Tenants and 
Vafials; and the Clothes they wore were very 
fine: Whence then did they come? “Tis evident 


they caine from the Flemings, who made all forts © 


of Cloth and Stuffs, that is to fay all forts that 
were then known, and with them they fupply’d 
all the Countries round them; to wit, France, 
Germany, Spain, and England, fo great was the 
Manufzciure in thofe Days; and this we are af- 
fur’d. was fo even long before that time we {peak 
of, and even in the tine when.Adrian the Roman 
Emperor came into thefe parts of the World, for 
the Emperor Adrian vifited in Perfon every part 
of the whole Roman Empire, as big as it then was; 
| “ it was then in the meridian of its Great- 
nefs, ) 

Tuarwt the Flemings then began to manufac- 
ture about the Year 2603 tho’ I have not politive 
proof, yet I fee many Reaions to believe it, too 

ong to enter upon here; and that they had their 
Wooll from England from the very beginning, J 
make no queftion.; alfo it is, very probable the 
Wooll of England was at that time an exceeding 
great Article, that: is to fay the quantity. was ve- 
ry great for many Reafons, as I fhall fpeak of 


hereafter: I fay the Flemings in all probability — 


began thus early to be Manufatturers; but it 
was {ome time before that Manufaciure en- 
{ creas 
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creas’d to the degree which afterwards we fintl it 
arriv'd' to. 

B.v_T this leads me back to the Subje& in Hand: 
Neceffity introduc’d Manufacture; for the People 
had a neceflity of Cloathing, and cloathing with 
Skins of Beafts began now to be left off; the Roman 
having fhew’d the World a more polite way of 
drefs; fo Manufature was the Daughter of Ne- 
ceflity, and Trade was the Child of Manufacture, 
a3 Navigation was the Offspring of Trade: The 
Genealogy is fhort and plain. | 

~NECeEssitTy begat Manufacture, Manufac- 
ture begat Trade, and Trade begat Navigation. 
Let us then take the Flemings as they really were, 
the firft Merchants ‘in this part of the World, 
which Merchandizing began by their fending their. 
Manufactures abroad to purchafe with them necef- 
fary things for the carrying thefe very Manufac- 
tures. On this Merchandize neceflarily imployed 
Ships and Sailors to fetch Wooll from Figland, 
Oil from France; alfo Fullers Earth, and many 


other Materials from England, and ‘thus Trade’ 


grew up here. 

It may be wonder’d at, and indeed it is the 
admiration of the Age, and has been of the World, 
that England, who alone was the only Fountain, 
from whence the Wooll, which was, as I may call 
it, the Blood of the Manufacture, flowed, fhou’d 
for fo many Ages. fit ftill, fee their Neighbours 


grow rich, and powerful, and opulent, by their — 


Induftry and Application, and fhould fupinely 
dream over it, fell the Wocll away to’ Flanders, 
to Antwerp, and to Sluice, which. were in their 
turn the Staples for our Wooll, and fee their own 
Women and Children idle dnd ftarving, the 
Poor out of Bufinefs, without Employment, flock- 
ing over to thofe Countries, and peopling their 


never 


Towns, becoming Foreigners like themfclves, and- 
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never fo muchas try whether they could not ma- 
nufaéture their own Wooll, and not fend abroad 
for Cloaths to'wear, after thofe People had fent 
home to us for the Wooll to make them. 

Nor is the ignorance and fottifhnefs of this 
fo wonderful, as that. it fhould continue for fo 
many Ages, and till within fo little a while ago as 
the Reign of Henry VII. (viz.) in the fifteenth 
Century. That ‘wife Prince was the firft that 
Iook’d into the reafonablenefs of this Cafe: He faw 
the fhameful Indolence of the Nation; and how 
his Neighbours grew rich by that very Manufac- 
ture, the want of which made his Subjects poor, 
He had liv’d abroad. in Exile, and been in the 
Court of the Earl of Flanders: There he had feen 
the Opulence of the Court, the Induftry of the 
People, and the, Wealth of the Cities and Towns 
rais d by that Induftry ; and inthe mean time the 
folid Principles of the whole Trade to be found 
only in England, and no where elfe in the whole 
World ; and this wrought in the Mind of that a- 
Varitious tho’ politic Prince, and he prefently faw 
when he came tothe Crown, that it was his bufi- 
nefs no more to let this fource of Wealth flow in- 


. to the Coffers of his Neighbours, .but to fet his. 


own People to Work to manufacture the Wooll at 
home; by which, (as he faid.to his Mother the 
Countefsof Richmond) he fhou’d not ‘only kee 
the Money at home, but.bring Money from.a 
parts of the World to his own Country to buy the 


ManufaGure here, as they did before in Flanders ; 


and the event foon anfwer’d his End, and. fhewed 


the prudence of the Defign, as we fhall {ee in its. 


place. | beds £% 
But to go back to this Affair of the prodigi- 
Qus extent of the Woollen Manufacture in Flan- 
ders; for People who have not read the Hiftories 
of their own Country, will hardly believe fener 
ible, 
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fble, that England could ever be fo blind; or be 
ridden upon by. their Dutch Neighbours, as to 
fend their Wooll over to be manufactured abroad , 
Bop that if i¢ was fo, that they fhould continue in 
fuch a ftate of Indolence fo long, ‘ 

I Say, left it fhould be doubted, I fhall only 
fngle out a Flaming Inftance of it, in the time 
of one of the greateft and moft glorious of our 
Kings; namely, Edward HI. whofe Reign is famous 
for ats Splendor, and for the Honour of the Lng- 
ij Nation, who erected the Order of the Garter 5 
whofe Court was all Magnificence, Feafting, and 
Tournament for the Knights, Balls and Mafque- 
sades for the Ladies; at one of which, a famous 
Englifh Lady, in, her dancing, dropt her Garter, 
and which the King faw and.took up; from which 
fdiculous piece of Wantonnefs. the-Right Noble 
Order of the Garter took its Original or Device, 
yet.even' in. this. Kings Reign the Wooll of England 
was fold to, the Flemings, to be manufaétured 
ibroad, for proof of which, to give one Infitance 
forall. the reft,, and that I. may not tire the Rea: 
der with fo fhameful and unpleafant a Story, I 
tefer him to Mr. Rymer’s Faedera, or Ada Publica, 
where he will find, that in the Year 1338-the Lai- | 
icentet to the King the. one half of. their 

loolls throughout. the whole Realm, for one 
Year, namely, for the next Samimers Sheering; 
to .that, the King fent out his: Colleétors, who 
took the half'of every Man’s;Wooll,for.the King; 
ind: of the Clergy.the King: took/all'their: Wooll; 
bithat.of the Abbey of Eeiceffer only the King 
looks eighteen. Sacks- of Wooll;. each Sack worth 
iotty: Pounds, that! is.to'fay. in Flanders, where it 

s it fold to very good. profit for in Englavd 
the. Wooll,. then. fold: for; or was. rated at, 
but’ two- Shillings: per: Stone, each Stone weigh 
Ec. ing 
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ing fourteen Pounds Weight: This was in the 
fame Year 1338. 

Now the fame account fays, that the King 
fent the Earls of Northampton and Suffolk into 
Flanders, with ten thoufand Sacks of Wooll, who 
fold the fame in Brabant for four hundred thouf- 
and Pounds Sterling, which is no lefs than fort 
Pounds per Pack, and which was an immenf. 
Sum in thofe Days. 

FARTHER, we find in the next Reign to 
this, that the Parliament granted to the King a 
Tax of fifty Shillings upon every Sack of Wooll 
exported by ovr own People, and three Pounds 
per Sack for Wooll exported by Strangers. 

THEse things are to my prefent purpofe two 
ways; Firft, They fhew eminently to what a great 
height of improvement the ManufaCure was alrea- 
dy brought th Flanders, and Brabant, and Hainault, 
that is to fay all over the Low-Conntries, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Century ; and what a 
prodigious Confumption of Wooll was made in 
thofe Countries, that they could buy ten thouf- 
and Sacks of Wooll of the King at one Seafon, and 
pay fich a prodigious price for it, at that time 
too. 

AN D Secondly, It is a record againft us, to fhow 
the vs, pow of this Nation, who to fo late a time 
as this, and above 100 Years after it, continued 
to let their Wooll be carry’d out of theLand,and be 
manufactured abroad, to the infinite profit and 


encouragement of the Flemings; when our own® 


People here fat begging and ftarving for want of 
Work, and for 100 Years together follow’d the 
Priefts and Prieft-ridden Princes, ala Santa Terra, 
to find Graves in the Arabian Defarts among the 

Turks, and all for want of Bufinefs at home. 
Kino Henry VIL a Prince of fuperior Genius 
for matters of Improvement to all that _ 
ore 
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fore him, was the firft that faw the folly of all 
this, and that open’d the Nations Eyes to fee into 
italfo: And this he did firft, by inviting over 
feveral Flemings, who were Mafter Manufacturers, 
as we now call them, and who were thorowly 
skill’d in the managing, ordering, and directing 
the Wooll, to prepare it for working; Thefe 
began with teaching our Poor in the firft place ta 
§ptu ; upon which it foon appear’d that we could 
both make the Yarn as good, and much cheaper 
than the Flemings, fo that in a little time, -inftead 
of Wooll, the Flemings came over hither, and 
bought Yarn ready Spun, juft as we buy Yarn 
now from Ireland, for the Cafe in Flanders was 
then, juft as the Cafe of England is now, the poor 
by.a flufh of Trade and conftant Work were 
grown rich and faucy, they wou'd work indeed 
when they pleas’d, but they woud have their 
own price, and work how, and when, and how 
a they pleas’d, juft as ours do at this Day; 
or, 


The Poor of every Nation are the fame. 


WHEREAS our Poor, that is to fay the Eng. 
lh Poor, were really indigent, very poor; poor 
and needy, glad to get any thing, and will- 
ing to do a great deal of Work for a little Money ; 


§ fo that when they began to fall into the Spinning, 


they not only did it well and handily, fo as very 
foon to out-do, their Teachers, but they wrought 
fo cheap, and at fo very low a price, that for 


fome Years afterwards the quantity of Wooll that 
went abroad, was much diminifh’d, and the Eng- 
lib Yarn grew a valuabte Merchandize in Flanders, 


and. much ‘more efteem’d than their own, at the 
fame time the Dealers in it found the benefit by 
buying it focheap in England, fo that the Yarn 
| yey Buyers 
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Buyers and Wooll Combers in 2ngland grew rich, 
as it were on a firddain. 

In the mean time, if we may believe Traditicn 
and Report, the Flemings had Wit little enough 
(for Nations fometimes are blind as well as Men) 
to take Umbrage at the great Importation of 
Yarn from England, and to make their advantage, 
by laying a Tax upon it, or at leaft to threaten 
the Prohibiting of it. 

Bu T as one Improvement geagrally brings on 
another, the Ring finding his People began to be 
acquainted with the Wooll Trade, and that the 

anufacture began here and there to take footing 
in England, and “being fully fatisfied, that if the 
Flemings had not Wooll from England they could 
have it nowhere elfe; he refolv’d to bring them 
to be glad tw buy their Yarn here, and givea 
good price for it too; and at once, ftrook that fa- 
tal blow that ruin’d the Flemings and all their 
Commerce, as to the Wooll itfelf; for he got an 
A& pafs’d in his Parliament to prohibit carrying 
any more Wooll out of England, | 

Tu18 was a mortal blow to the Flemings, and 
made fach a combuftion among them, that had they 
been able they wou’d have declar’d War again 
King Henry, and have come over and fetch'd the 
Wooll away by force; but he was above that, he 
neither fear’d them, or the whole World, as to 
Invafion; fo they were oblig’d to be contented, 
and to rumage the whole Warld for Wooll to 
carry on their Bufinefs, Now tho’ they had fome 
Wooll out of Normandy, fome. from Spain, fome 
from Scotland, and fome from Freland , yet none, 
except the laft, came up to the Englifb for good- 
nef ; fo that they were glad to take the Englif 
Yarn, which they had forbidden before, and it 
was but a little while that they had the liberty of 
the Yarn too, tho’ 1 do not find it a in 
. ~ s MDE 
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King Henry’s time neither ; for tho’ our People be- 
gan to make Several forts of Woollen Manufac~ 
tures in that Prince’s Time, yet they were not 
immediately in a condition to work up all the 
Wooll of the growth of the whole Nation, and fo 
‘fupply themfelves and other Countries too, as has 
been the Cafe fince: But it was a great Im- 
provement, and a great ftroke to the {upport of 
the People, that they were able to {pin it into 
Yarn, they did perhaps manufacture a area deal 
of it, and efpecially fo much as was fufficient for 
the fupply of their own Country, and exported 
abroad fuch Yarn only as they could not work up. 

THE firft Counties in England, who fell into 
the Clothing, we find to be the Weft-Riding of 
Torkfhire, and the Eaftern parts of Lancajbire ; that 
is to fay the great Towns of Leste at helt and 
Hallifax, in the firf{, and Rachdale and Manchefler 
in the laft, in all the laft of which the Manufac- 
ture ftill remains. : 

Tue w the Weftern Counties of England, fuch 
as Gloucefler, and Wilts, and Somerfet, where alfo 
it {till remains, and particularly Berkjhire. 

BuT the Woollen Manufacture never came up 
to its full Maturity in England till the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when by the Perfecution of the 
Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, the Flemings 
fiying from the cruelty of the Spaniards, fettled 

ere in England ; as at Norwich, at Ipfwich, at Cob 
cbefter, at Canterbury, at Exeter, and in: feveral 
other places, and brought. over with themfelves 
the complete knowledge. of the Woollen Manufac- 
tures, and People alfo to work them; by whicn 
the Englib, who are juftly fam’d for improving 
Arts rather than inventing, fell into thofe Manu- 
factures, and having the beft of the Wooll at theie 
Hands, foon out-wrought the Flemings in every, 


particular, ‘Thus, 
| Tuer 
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T u £ Bays were fet up at Colchefter. 

T HE Says at Sudbury. | 

T we blue Cloths at Ipfwich, | | 

T u © Womens Stuffs, and Knitting of Stockings, 
at Norwich. 

T HE Serges at Exeter and Taunton. 


Many of the Dutch Families who brought over 
thofe Arts, and fettled in thefe Places, have left 
their Names and Pofterities behind them, whofe 
Families ar¢ flourifhing even in the fame Places to 
this Day ; asthe De Vink’s at Norwich, the Re- 
bow’s at Colchefler, the Papilon’s and Letbulier’s at 
Canterbury, and many others who are of known 
Flemifh and Wajloon Extraction. 

N ay, the Churches of Proteftants ereéted by 
them, and which Queen Elizab, eftablifh’d on their 
account, remain to this Day, as a Dutch Church 
at Norwich, and a Dutch Church at Colchefler, and 
a Walloon Church at Canterbury; all which remain 
thereto thistime. ) : 

Nor is this all, but the Manufacture of Bays 
at Colchefter was in the fame Reign fettled by Au- 
thority, and the Manufacturers encorporated, and 
ftill retain their Privileges, and are vulgarly 
call’d the Dutch Bay-Hall, for the Bays, now 
call'd Colchefler Bays, were then call’d Dutch 
Bays, that istofay, being made by Dutchmen, 
or Flemings, who fettled there from Antwerp. 

I TuHovucurT it was beft to run this part 
thus forward to its meridian height, tho’ it brings 
me down farther into our own times than by the 
courfe of the other Branches Fam upon; that the 
Reader may take it all into his Knowledge to- 


gether. But Navigation was not able to keep pace, _ 


for tho” by praétice and improvement the. Build- 


ers of Ships were even now (fuppofe us ne, 
ue 
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of the Times from the eleventh to the thir- 
teenth Century) come to fome improvement } 
et we find King Edward III, and the Frenc 
‘fighting at Sea with 500 Sail of Ships on a 
fide: And *tis -evident they had not yet the 
knowledge of the Loadftone to work Mathema- 
tically, or of Guns and Powder to fight Ma- 
thematically, but fought in thofe Ships, fuch 
as they were, by running foul of one an- 
other, and grappling together, and then come to 
Sword and Spears, Bows and Arrows, as on 
Shore: But we fhall fee them wifer in a few 
Years. 

Aw this while the Zaf India Trade for Spices 
and Callicoes, and the Perfian Trade, for raw Silks, 
and ‘wrought Silks;was carry’d on by the Venetians, 
they imported the firft by the Red Sea, and brought | 
them from thence by Land to Alexandria, and 
then by Sea to Venice, and they fetcht the raw 
Silk by Land from Ifpaban to Aleppo, and there 
the Venetian Merchants took them, and carrying 
them to Smyrna and Scandaroon (juft as we do now) 
fold them again to the Lombards, for much about 
this time we find the Milanefe, and after them the 
French, deeply embark’d in the Silk ManufaGure, 
which fo vaftly has enrich’d them; and of which I 
fhall {peak more fully in its place. . 

_ LET us now go'back and enquire a little 
into. the growth and. progrefs of Learning and 


Science: in the fame Years, that one. may go 
Hand in, Hand with: the other. ) 


CHAP. 















Of the Progrefs of Learning after . the down. 
fall of the Roman Empire. 


y I muft be acknowledge that Learning and 
Philofophy flourifh’d in the times of the Ro 
man and Grecian Empires; Hiiftory is full of 
it, the Wosks of Plutarch, Xenopbon, Homer, and 
others, among, the Greeks, .and of Virgil, Horace, 
Lucan, Fuvenal, Cicero, Seneca, and feveral o« 
thers, among the Eatines, ave ftanding: Monu- 
| oe 0: = folmdnefs. of was Knowledge, the 
uty of thea Language, their Oratory, Poetry, 
and athens Excellencies i etiale polite Ties. ‘i 
Wren the Roman Empire became Chriftian, 
their Learning exerted: itfelf another way: The 
primitive Chmftian Bifhops apply’d themfelves to 
religious Studies: The Philofophy of the Anti- 
ents Confifted chiefly. in: Moral Precepts and Laws 
of Virtue, wife Sentences, and Orations’ in praife 
of their Heroes, and fometimes of their Gods: 
The: Wafdom: of Athens: confifted in thegrave-old 
Men gee Leétures of good Manners, and good 
Morals; and: Seneca, that learned and really wift 
Roman, is pictur’d.to:us, when bleeding to: Death 
in a warm Bath, dictating his -Morals to his 
Scholars. To be bred thus at the Feet of Ga- 
maliel was the utmoft of what they calld polite 
and liberal Education, for as to Languages they 
made no.ufeofthem. When Strabo and Plutarch 
wrote, the World {poke Greek, to write in Greek at 
that time was to write to all Mankind. When Se- 
eG 
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néca wrote, and Cicero pleaded, - Latin was. the 
tniverfal Character, all the Roman World, which 
in fhort was it, all-the known World {poke then, 
and as a late Poem well expreflés it, they {poke 
and wrote in their Mother Tongue. 
Yer the Romans excell’d in every thing which 
was then call’d Learning; their Orators fpoke 
excellently well,..and charm’d the Souls.of thofe 
they fpoke to; Cicerontan Latin is a proverbial 
Expreffion to this Day, intimating how nobly 
Cicero fpoke, and that the Latin Tongue-was in 
its utmoft perfection in his time, and he a com- 
pleat Mafter of it. , 
. ALL this.was under the Gracian and Roman Go- 
vernments when really Pagan: But was Learnin 
loft by the introduction of Religion? No, ju 
the contrary ;| Origen taught Philofophy in the 
public School at Antioch, and Cyprian. read 
Divinity and Philofophy alfo to his Pupils at 
Carthage: They not only abounded in Wifdom 
and Piety, but in Knowledge and Learning: 
After thofe Times, upon the declining of the Roman 
Empire, when Learning began to decay, the Latix 
Tongue was corrupted and loft, and that which 
once all the World {poke was funk out of the 
World, only as it was to. be found in the Writ- 
ings of the Antients ; hence it became neceflary, 
that: all thofe that would read the Writings of 
the Fathers, muft be able to fpeak the Latin 
Tongue in its Purity. ; 
» Tuts fent all the young Students to School ; 
for the Latin was no where found with purity and 
clearnefs, but in the Books written by the Anti- 
ents, fuch as thefe we now call the Claflicks. 
‘Thus it was likewife with the Fews, as to the 
Hebrew, for the Children of Ijrael, or of Fudah 
father, being feventy Years in Captivity in Ba- 
bylon, they forgot their Country fo much, that 
| et they 
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fhé¢y forget their. original Hebrew, andvall {poke 
the Chaldee, the Speech of the Babylonians, and fo 
afterwards the’Greek; the. antient ‘Hebrew was 


only ta be found inthe Talmud, and in the Writ | 


ings of their Rabdbbies, . whence it was ‘call’d: Rabbi 
nical Hebrew , atid thofe who afterwards defir’d to 
f or read Hebrew,: were fent to the Schools of 
their Do€ters-and Rabbies to/learn ity mY 
‘RW ce* the ‘kriowledge of the Tongues, as of 
the Latin, Greek, anid 'Hebrew, is cail’d Learnin 
and he that underftands, or is Mafter of th 
Tonguies‘is call’d a Man ‘of Learning ; and in ‘our 
Days if a Man underftands all the other Languages 
fpoken in Europe, if he is Mafter'of Science,and un- 
derftands Aftronomy,Geography, and all the other 
Branches of the Mathematicks; if he had read all 
the Civil, oi Ecclefiaftic,’ Sacred,- or Prophane 
Hiftory,; wete ah°exquifite Engineer, or a com- 
leat Navigator,) yet if he has not the: Greek and 


m, he isno Scholar, which by the way is a 


profs Ertor in the common Judgment. . sha 

Haveine thus mention’d the: Learning of 
thofe Times, I come next to examime the Theory 
of Philofophy in. all that time receiv’d in the 
World, all the knowledge of the motions of the 
heavenly Bodies, their Magnitude, Diftances, In- 
| begun among the Chaldeans and Per fans, 
carty’d on and encreafed aniong the Kaftern 4rab> 
#xs,and-confammate and compleat among the South; 
from whence it launch’d out into Egypt, and thence 
into all parts of the then known World; I fay 
Egypt was the center of all Knowledge and Learn- 
ing of that kind formany Ages, andthe firft Syftem 
of Aftronomy was read in their Schools, which 
was according to Prolemey, ‘and therefore call’d the 
Prolemaick Syftem. J} 

In the infant ftate of the World this was 2 


great point, and Men thought themfelves great § 


proficients 
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me in Learning that could éxplain hinge 
y the Doétrine of Ptolemey, when all ona fuds 
den, from the remoteft Angle of Europe, a Thouf- 
mand or fifteen Hundred’ Miles from the City’ 
Sof Rome, tip. ftarts.an obf{cure Polender, : Nicbo- 
las Copernicus by name, a mean Prieft in the 
Romifp Chéreh; and. he examining. the forier 
Sytem; - reflects prefently that a» better - ways 
and nigher..by. far, to the true Syftem | wag 
known to them, .and. might be reducéd into 
Mettice, ssa asva yoqolo eld bvisosr os treed 
COPERNICUS was accordingly, and at the 
frft appearance of his Scheme, accepted and re« 
ceiv'd,; and made his Knowledge extenfive to the 
whole World. 1 ses : bs 

» TH 18 Copernicus ftudyed the thing effectually; 
and brought it to this perfe&tion ; that he rejected: 
the whole Prolemaic Syjfiem, gave a new Scheme of: 
the heavenly Bodies, their Motions and Diftances, 
aud gave: fuch Demonftrations of what he faid, 
and efpecially fo eafily folv’d feveral Difficulties 
and Inconfiftencies, which were at leaft not foly- 
able by the old Syftem, that, in a word, the. 
whole World are now-come with him to reject the: 
seerante Syfem and embrace the New Pbilo-) 
opby, | nie 
» It was indeed at firft ridiculed and laugh’d ar 
Men could not fo foon come off from’ the:no- 
ton of the rifing and fetting of the Sun, which 
had been almoft 4000 Years the received Opinion 
of the whole Earth, nay, waés.even readin the 
ltyle of the Scripture, nor could they entertain 
wy thought of the Earth rolling on upon the 
Poles of the Ecliptic, with: the furprizing veloci- 
ty of 21e00 Miles in twenty four Hours; and yet 
we who live upon the Surface of it be no way 
a B&£nfible of its savings mach lefs difturb’d with it 
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Tfay, it was look’d upon as abfur'd; and we find : 


this homely Diftich upon record againft it, 


Copernicus this new wild Fidion found, 
To make the Sun fand fill, and the World go round, 


But however they receiv’d it, the force of its 
Reafoning prevail’d, and in a few Ages the whole 
World came into it ; thus the Ptolemaic Syftem was 
rejected as impracticable and abfurd ; and this has 
been the receiv’d Philofophy ever fince. 

T » 1s Copernicus was born in the City of Thorn 
in the Polifh Prufia, a City on the Viftula, and the 
firft that has a Bridge over it from the Sea to 
that place, he wasa Divine, and a Phyfician, as 
well-as a Philofopher; for he was a Canon of the 
Cathedral Church at Warmia in Prufia , but prin- 
cipally delighted with the ftudy of the heavenly 

‘Bodies, he travel’d to Italy, and at Rome fet up 
his new Philofophy, and taught it in a kind of 
Mathematic Accademy, where he foon got many 
Followers: He was born in the Year 1473; 
his Hypothefis was faid to be firft-fram‘d by an 
antient Greek Aftronomer Arifarchus, and that 
Copernicus only reviv’d it; but it is evident if he 
did fo; he much improv’d it alfo, and therefore it 
defervedly bears his Name: His Dodtrine of the 
heavenly Bodies is as follows. 

COPERNICUS makes the Sun the center 
of the Univerfe, and holds,’tisimmoveable. Mer- 
cury, the next Planet to the Sun, compleats its 
Circle — in three Months. Venus runs her 
Circle, which environs that of Mercury, in feven 
Months and a half; the Earth hers in a Circle 
that comprehends that of Venus, ina Year, but has 
another motion upon or round itsown Axis, which 
is diurnal of twenty four Hours, and is that by 
which we explain the fucceffion of Days and 

Nights. 
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Nights. ‘The Moon rolls about the Earth, and 
compleats hers in twenty feven Days, or there- 
abouts, Mars in a fourth Circle comes round that 
of the Earth, and has the Sun for the Center, 
the time of its Revolution being about two Years. 
Fupiter in about twelve Years. Saturn, the high- — 
eft of all the Planets, makes its turn about the 
Sun in thirty Years, or thereabouts,’ Above Saturn 
Copernicus places the Starry Heaven,: (which is mo- . 
tionlefs in his Opinion. [To refume his Senti- 
ments of the reft | the Sun is immoveable, and in 
the Center of the World. Mercury, Venus, the 


fLarth, Mars, Fupiter, and Saturn, move in their 
fix Circles round the Sun: But the Earth ‘has 
# another Motion on its own Axis, and the Moon 


makes its circuit round the Earth. By this Syftem 
we avoid the difficulty of explainjng and giving 
Reafons for the daily motion of the Sun in an 
immenfe {pace, and with an unconceivable rapi- 
dity. But tho’ Copernicus places the Sun in the 
center of the World, and allows it no motion, fo 
as not to change one place for another, yet his 
Followers give it a circular Motion round its 
Axis, and fay this Revolution is compleated in 
twenty feven Days: This they do to explain the 
appearances of Stains or Spots that have been 
difcovered by Telefcopes or Perfpective-Glaffes in 
its Body, but are obferved to change their Situa- 


tion in twenty feven Days. As tor the Earth. 
_ Copernicus gives it three Motions: The firft, That. 


it compleats in a Day; The fecond, The Yearly; 


And the third, Which always keeps the Earth's 


Axis in the fame Pofition. The Diurnal Revolu- 
tion is, that which the Earth makes in twenty four 


_ Hours upon its own Axis, fo that the part that is 


towards the Sun is always enlighten’d, whilft the 
other lies dark. The Annual is, that the Earth 
runs through the Signs of the Zodiack; when be- 
- Hf 4.4 tween 
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tween Venas and Mars it take its found” about the 
Sun ina Yearstime: The third ferves to give 
Reafon for the difference of Seafons, and the ine. 
quality of Days in different Climates. 

It is true that feveral Learned Men had made 
Effays of this kind; the Primam Mobile of Ptolemy 
confounded them, it was impoflible to conceive 
regularly of them, or to bring any Demonftrati- 


_ons of the Fact that were coniiftent; they were 


forced to refolve ali difficulties of things into Om- 
nipotence; Telefcopes, and more perfec Glafits 
than had been,then found,difcover’d things formerly 
unknown, as particularly the motion of the Sun 
round its own Axis in twenty feven Days, by 
feeing the Spots and Marks difcover'd in the Body 
of the Sun change their fituation, and come into 
the fame place every twenty feventh Day; dif- 
covering the Satellites or Moons about the Planets, 
and their Revolutions and Eclipfes; the Winds, 
Tides, and feveral other Phenomenas, of which the 
Antients had little or no knowledge, or at. Jeaft 
yo not. folve the Difficulties that arofe from 
them. . 
Tuuis has been the ground plat of vaft Im- 
provement in Science, which we inay take occa- 
fion to mention: hereafter -in this Hiftory, and 
particularly of the. famous Tycho Brahe, the King 
of Denmark’s Aftronomer Royal, :who form’d a 
third Syftem different from both thefe ; But Death 
taking him off before he had brought it to perfec- 
tion; the World,» tho’ they ‘honour him. as a 
great Man, yet have not receiv’d his Syftem, or 
improv d:upon it. But. Copersicus has employ’d 
all the Learned Men for now 200 Years to go on 
improving upon. his Sy{tem, and thefe having re- 
mov’'d all poflible Objections that were then,or have 
fince. been raisd; this is now the receivd 
Philofophy, upon the foot of which, all the fine 
G79W3 Experiments 
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been raigd, 

F rom ‘hence’ I muft pa 
new Invention or Improvement, which the World 
owes to the fame Northern Climate, tho’ not the 


fame Coun 
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Experiments “of the 





prefent and Jaft Age’ have 


fs to another perfedtly 


yas the other; namely, the Art of 


Printing.’‘The other indeed is’ an exalted Science, 
but this may bear as juft a Preheminence in Arts, 
and among the modern Improvements of Art, 48 
that does in Science: This was the Invention of 
one’ Kofer at Harlem, where certainly the firft 

riment that was in ‘the World, was made. 


them Servants to this 
went from him,‘ and 
one to the C 


It is true that to thee hp 


and Faujffus, both of 
fier the firft Inventor, 


fpread the Invention, the 


ity of Ments in Germany, and the 


other to Paris; and there practifing it’ as their 
‘dwn, gain’d for fome time.the. name of being the 


firft Inventors, and: Ments contends the 


point 


with Harlem to this Day ;-as for Fauflus he own’a 
himfelf afterwardsnot to be the Inventor ;to which 
there hangs a Tale which few People perhaps have 
heard, ‘and therefore may’ be acceptable to the 


Reader, fince fo much noife 
fuprizing Fellow in the World. 
i Aut Books being before on 


has been made of this 


ly Manufcripts 


on Roils. of -Parchments, Vellum, &c. and confe- 
both fearce and dear, and Fau/flus having 


prone 


a large 
Tt 


me Books ‘o 
with them to Paris, to fell them there ‘as Manu- 
feripts; ‘and accordingly fold feweral of them, 
and had an:extraordinary price for them as fuch’: 
Bat fome Learned Men of the Faculty, at Paris 
theft Pfalters with fome admiration, were 
furpriz’d to obferve that there was an unaccount- 


viewing 


able uniformity in the Performance. 
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Impreffion of the Pfalter, with 
he New Teftament, \ goes -away 
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Tuey obferv’d that every Line was exaély 
of the fame length, every Word ftood exactly in 
the fame place; if any Letter was made after a 
particular manner, the fame Letter in the fame 
Leaf and Page in all the Books was exactly per- 
form’d in the fame manner ; nay, if. there was a 
blot, or a fault, or a miftake, it was eve 
where the fame, and this brought them to quefti- 
on at firft. foberly with Faufus about it, he al- 
‘ledg’d it was the effect of the exactnefs and. dex- 
terity of his Writers, imitating every thing exact- 
ly , but they were far from being fatisfied with 
this An{wer of his, and told him it was impoffible. 

AT length Fanflus defending himfelf but indif- 
ferently, they concluded Fauflus -had_ practis’d 
fome Magic-Art to perform this thing in {0 won- 
derful a mamner, and then began a Procefs of 
Witchcraft againft him, alledging, that he dealt 
with the Devil,. refolving to put him to, Death; 
Fauftus defended himfelf a long time, and. 2. great 
noife it made in the World, the Books were feiz’d, 
and People came far and near to fee Books writ- 
ten by a Conjurer, and by the help of the De- 
vil, efpecially God’s Word too. 

Ina word, they carry’d it fo far that they 
would certainly have hang’d poor Fanflus for a 
Necromancer and: a Witch; fo he was forced to 
confefs.how it was, and in fhort to fhow-them 
his Art, and how to perform it. This was the 
whole Story of:the famous Dr. Fau/tus, of which fo 
many Books and Ballads, Tales and Harlequins 
have been made, and fuch merry doings been 
feen here within thefe two Years among us. 

Tuts is the. beginning of the ufe of Let- 
ters or Types for impreiiing or flamping the 
‘Words to be written in a Book or Roll, and 
which with great eafe and facility is rendered 
practicable to the Printer. 
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» War the invention of Printing came ‘on 


othe invention of Paper‘alfo. ‘It had been ufed'be- 


“fore ; but as'it was but a few Years it met with 


-great encouragment upon «the {preading of the 
Art of Printing: It began at Bafil on the Fron- 
tiers of Switzerland, was invented there, or 
“brought thither ‘by two Greeks, and was’there 
-made firft in great plenty, ‘till at laft they fuffer’d 


vother Towns to fee them do it alfo; and fo the 


‘Manufacture went from them to other places ‘in 

“Germany, and fo by degrees to Genoa in Italy, to 
France, and to Holland, and_is now made mall 
the Nations of Europe, and in Afa alfo. 

I r istto’be obferv’d, that at the fame time that 

“thefe things were doing, ‘theWorld feem’d to rouze | 


up to a ftate of Induftry and:Application, froma 


Atate-of the greatéft Indolence and Fgnorance. 

T'n & truth is, till now the induftry of the 
‘World had nothing ‘to'work upon, the ‘lovers of 
Art*had nothing but mere Nature'to teach them ; 


Copernicus himfelf knew nothing of the true Di- 


ftances‘and Magnitudes of the Planets, which y 
‘the help of our Felefcopes (an Invention of fo 
‘truly ftrange a nature) we are fince arriv’d to: The 
‘Diameter of ‘the Sun, ‘the Ring -and Satellites 
‘about Saturn; the whole Solar Syftem, were all out 
wf hisreach , infhort, tho’ he made a right ghefs, 
and confidering the Circumiftances ‘it -was a won- 
rabiia! nee too; yet all was in the dark, and -the 
‘demonftrations of things are generally Modern. 
EUCLID and his Elements are all modern ; 
Archimedes was.dead, and Mathematic Knowledge 
feem’d to have dyed with him. vs oe 
But ftillthe World was fir'd with a defire d 
‘knowing; Aftronomy was a delightful, Study. 
Copernicus no fooner fet up his ‘Aftronomical 
Lectures at Rome, but all the Virtuof of that Agt 
flockt to him, till (if you will believe fome People) 
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. he taught them to be Wifer than himfelf; andthey 
ymprov'd upon his Schemes in many ‘valuable 
¢ particulars, and from which we fee his Schemes 
. are much improv’d; nor was it only this Know- 
_ ledge which Men began to look into, but in the 
next Ages all the-noble Inventions in Art, which 
have juftly been work’d upon fince that, and 
‘fo much improv’d, have ftarted into the World; 
fuch as Geopraphy, Arithmetic, Improvements, of 
which the Branches are full of Variety, and the 
mathematical Addendus, of which they .are in- 
finite. : 
- .Tuus to look back a little between the 
. Years 1400 and 1600 almoft all the great .and 
_.moft illuftrious Improvements in the fublimeft 
ts of Knowledge, have been found out, or at 
eaft extended in thefe parts of the World. We 
are told indeed, that almoft all our niceft Difco- 
veries were found out, and in practice in China 
before they were difcover’d here: - This I be- 
lieve nothing of, and give lefs credit to what they 
talk of having feveral Arts which we have not. 
It is true their Japanning, or Lacquer, cannot bé 
imitated, nor their China Ware, but it is want of 
the Materials, not want of the Skill or Know- 
ledge how to perform the Operation; . or.’tis want 
of Climate for the fudden drying and hardning 
their Lacquer, and {fo of other things. 

As Printing was invented by KXofer in 1428, or 
1430, Rag Paper in 1452, fo Graving, and Print- 
ang by the Rolling Prefs was brought on in 1460, 
and Etching a few Years after, in like manner: 
By the like degrees. Gunpowder was the In- 

-wention of the fame Century, and Guns follow’d 

it clofe at the Heels, it was impoffible that Pow- 
der could be known, and the force of it, and Na= 
¢ure not dire& Men to fight with it. 


AND 
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‘Ann here it is worth Obfervation} Why did 
pot Providence permit the firft Invention of Pow- 
der to be fo appropriated to one particular Prince 
« Nation, that they might have conceal’d the - 
itt of making it, or the Ingredients and Materials 
wfed in the tiiaking, or the corning and operation 
ofit, or the Apparatus neceflary for the purpofe, fo 
hat by this means thatPrince might have conquer’d 
I the reft of the World ;. for *tis evident nothing 
ould have ftood againft it, or have withftood the 
Army that dhou’d have had the ufe of it exclufive 
f their Enemy ; but either we are entirely out in 
othe Hiftory of it, or the difcovery wds imme- . 
liately made fo public, ‘and improv’d in fo many 
ands, that it appear'd in the Field in feveral places . 
iimoft at the fame time; no particular Prince 
if Power having any extraordinary advantage 
y it, at leaft not that I find recorded. 

I Make no doubt, but that,when it came abroad 
nthe World, and that it was thus particularly 
pplicable to the ufe of the War, all the neigh- | 
wiring Powers took care to be acquainted with 
he Secret, and to be furniih’d with the Species ; 
ir we do not find that it was to be had in any one 
wtticular place more than another, but that ic 
as (as it is now) made every where, the Compofi- 
lon being prefently known, and theMaterials eafy 
ibe procur’d: So true isit, that the Ingredients 
bt a public Mifchief were eafy to be had, and it 
ems the Monk, who made the Difcovery, was 
it at all cautious in keeping the Secret, but it 
ok Wind prefently. 

Nor is it certain whether great Cannon, or 
Maller Pieces, were the firft that were invented ; 
Imay {peak my Thoughts, it was the former, . 
ing we find that the {malleft Gun ufed in fight 
t fome time was the Haryuebufs, and at firit a 
atger fort, which they call’d Harquebufs aw crac, 
4 g 2 becaufe 
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becaufe, it ftood anfron.Frame call:d. aCroc, 
and fafteagth bine eka _or,Serne, tothe. 
faid Frame; being itfelf heavy and unwieldy, and 
too big for one Man to.manage, . er 5 

Art © R this they were made fmaller, but-yet: 

too heavy for Soldiers to carry, and to march with, . 
and were carry'd on Horfe-back, and. the Harque- , 
bofiers, like, Dragoons, when they. came to fight, 
Jaid them crofs the Saddle, and,fo fir'dthem.at the . 
Enemy, ftanding themfelves: on. foot by: After 
this they carryed Refts for. them, and, that conti- 
nued a long time,, nay,, it. is within the Memory of , 
Man, that all. the Mufqueteers in the, Armies had 
Refts for their Mufquets, and all. the. Field ‘Ex- 
ercifeand Words of Command were. accordingly. 
Whether the Mufquets they. us’d at that .time-were 
larger and heavyer than thofe now in,ufe,, I. know 
not, but I believe they were-not much. larger, if 
any thing, but it.was-pretended the Soldiers took 
the furer aim, 

U pow all: this, I am of opinion:that the firft 
ufe of Gunpowder, that is tofay inthe Field, was 
in the Artillery, and the Reafon which at leaft 
guides ime to this, 1s, that tho’ they: might have 
tie ufeofthe Gun, yet they had-not of the Lock 
to fire it with; and it is but a very few Years 
(and fince the Writer of this can’ remember) that 
the Firelock was not known.; or if it’ was, it was # 
but rarely usd, but all the Soldiers were’ encum- 
ber’d with Match, ,which had innumerable leifurly 
flow Inconveniences, attending it, as particularly 
blowing the Match, cocking the. Match, trying 
the length, then opening’ the Snaphaunce, as the 
Dutch cal'd it, much more properly- call’d. now 
the Pan, and befides this the Soldiers had‘an-intol- 
lerable difficulty to keep theig Match lighted, and 
fometimes in fhort atter Rains,. or wet mifty: 
Nights, it has been impoffible the Armies coud 


engage 







































engage, tho? refolv'd. before to.come:to -a:: Battle; 
: es one; Side had been, more. careful to keep 
their Matches lighted,and.came-on; knowing thems 
felves.in.good Condition; that. way, the other Side 
+. If have, been oblig?d to,retreat-and fhun the Fight: ° 
e Nay, fogeneral.was the ufe of what we calli?d! 
Match- locks to the Mufquets, that, fince we very 
well remember, and, very 'modern-in' Hiftory; we: 
find, that, when honourable Conditions. were 
given to a Garrifon, .who capitulated) to: march | 
out in a foldierly Condition, it was always thus ex~' Th 
prefs'd, (viz.) Drums beating; Colours flying, Match’ 
lighted, Bullet in the Mouth, &c. But now the: 
Firelock, which is the moft.modern Invention of 
. fm all, is fo univerfal, that inftead, of thofe Words 
e @ inCapitulations, it is nowonly mention‘d, that 
vy @ the Men: fhall have fo many Charges of Powder 
if @ and Ball. 4s . tog 
k I Am told by fome, that the Improvements in) 
the Art.of War are fuch, and fo confiderable, that 
ft no other Improvemegnutican come upto them; alfo” 
r that thefe Improvements ought to take a Place in 
(t @ the Difcourfe I am upon,- and I grantit; but He 
e @ then [think the proper Epbocha to begin our Dif- ie 
k @. courfeupon warlike Improvements, fhou’d begin it 
rs at the IntroduGtion of Guns and Gunpowder; for i 
4t as to what was before, it is not worth notice, The: 
a3 ©Romans embattling, in Lines and deep Bodies,i . 
1-  . the Macedoman Phalanx, and other the antient 
y @ Methods, of drawing upArmies, asalfo the Englijh 
y@ «anging their Archers, and long Bows, all’ thefe 
g@ wou'd require long Defcriptions, but little to our af 
1e Inftruction,; But! Powder and Ball, at, once put a i 
w new Face, not uponthe Armies only, but uponthe: — 
]- very War; Fire and Noife were added to the Ter-! | 
id sors. of the Field, things which the Soldier had: i 
y @ never heen acquainted with before, , 
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, Ficut 1 NG was. now become a ftrange new 
Thing ; ‘When Battles were fought and Armies en- 

"d, they might be heard at the diftance of many 

es ; whereas before that, the loudeft Cries and 
Shouts of the Troops reach’d but a-fimall way off ; 
But there was fomething ftranger yet ; before this 
Men march’d up'to Battle'cas’d in Steel, and 


made up in Greaves and Helmets, that nothing ’ 


could be feen. but the burnifh’d Iron ;’ nor ‘could 
you ceme at the the Man when you were within 
an Inch of his» Face; but now, they ‘began 
to quit their retreat’ behind their Iron Walls, and 
fhew the true Courage and Gallantry of a Soldier, 
and tho’ the Bullet was much more fatal; and she 
Gun had much more terror in it than the ‘Arrow, 
or the Bow, yet difpifing Danger and fcorning 
Armour, the Soldier now looks Death in‘ the Face, 
and boldly rufhes on, even in the Mouth of the 
Cannon and Mufquet. 

It 3s much difputed in the World, ‘whether 
Fighting is more or lefs Terrible, and Battles 
more or lefs Bloody, fince the difcovery of Powder 
and the ufe of Guns than before; fomie think 
Men rufhing forward into Danger, and pufhing 
up to the Teeth of their Enemy, they ‘bring 
Things to a fhorter ifftie now than before; formerly 
the Infantry endur’d Showers.of Arrcws for many 
Hours fometimes; before they could’ conie to 
Swords points with theirEnemies,fo that they often 
came up wounded and out of ‘Breath to the Fight, 
and left thonfands of their own Side behind them 
dead or difabled, before the Battle could be faid 
to be join’d; whereas now, with Fire and‘Thunder 
the Spirits'of Men are immeditaey agitated into 
Fury, and they run on like enrag’d Lions,’ fo 
that one Side or other muft fly, or be cut in pieces 
very guickly. -But this isnot mybufinefs to en- 
quire here, I may have occafion to fpeak of it 
again 
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‘again when I come to difcourfe of the feveral 
Improvements which have fince been made fub- 
fequent to, and occafion’d by this fatal Invention ; 
Such as, 5 : 


1, Tue modern Improvements of Fortifications 
for Encampments of Armies, and the ftrength- 
ening of ‘Towns and Fortreffes, quite differing 
from fuch as were known before. 


Il. Tue manner of .approachings and attacks 
in Seiges and Stormings, with the numberlefs 
Improvements of the Engines of Battery, alfo 
Sapings and Countermings, all different both in 
attacking and defending of ftrong Towns, from 
what were of ufe before. 


Ill. Tue Tormentarij, or Artillery of feveral 
kinds, befides the mere Invention of Cannon, 
fauchas Mortars, Patereroes, Hawitzers; Chambers, 
Bombs, Carkaffes, Stinkpots, Hand Grenades, cum 
multis alijs, all perfectly new; and not poffible 

‘to be otherwife. . 


Ta ese. Things leading us gradually to more 
modern Improvements, we muft adjourn them 
for a while, in order to bring Things more An- 
‘tient up to an even Line of’ Time with them , 
and particularly to {peak of the Difcovery of un- 
‘known Countries, as well for Conqueft as for 
Commerce; for it is to be obferv’d, that in this 
fame Century the knowledge of Navigation en- 
créafing, Mens Minds were fir'd with the defire of 
knowing as_ well, unknown Countries as unknown 
‘Arts, and we find the Portuguefe and the Genoefe 

pufhing into new and undifcover’d Parts of the 
World, and after them the Spaxiards and the 
Dutch, and as it were laft of all, and out of time, 
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ithe Englih and French , whofeufeful Difcoveries 
-however, have by their extraordinary Application 
heen fuccefsfully encreas’d to a Magnitude in 
fome degrees equal, if not fuperior to them all, 
as we fhall fully make out in its place. 
Tu © knowledge of the: Magnet or :Loadftone, 
and.in Gonfequence ‘of it, the CCompafs were a- 
mong the Improvements of the fifteenth Century, @ 
the Hiftory of them I referve:forits:proper place, | 
the ufe I make of it here, and for which I mention 
At, isthis, namely, that/by this great and happy 
Difcovery Mankind was infinitely encreas’d in 
Knowledge, ‘and which was:as much as all the reft, 
they were infpir’d with a defire after knowing 
more. | 
T1itxthen, lke Solomon’s Fool, they {feem'd 
to have no dglight in underftanding that the 
feem*d toknow but little butto be fatisfied in their 
ftate of Ignorance, and not defire or at leaft not 
to fearch after an:encreafe of Knowledge, ‘perhaps 
they believ'd, onat leaft fancy’d they could know 
no morethan they did, 
. Bu T now having open’d a Door ‘into the vaft 

Ocean of Mathematical Knowledge, it fir’d their 
Souls witha happy :defire of of knowing mose ; I 
fay fir’d, becaufe Mankind has ever fince had an 
unguenchible Thirft after the compleat Difcovery 
of Nature, and the higheft degree of :acquir’d 
Knowledge, and an indefatigable Application to 
farther and farther Improvements in Arts and 
Science; in a word, in all poflible Degrees of. 


. earning and Knowledge. 
- Wu at happy Succefs they have had, and what 


Progrefs they have made, we fhall {ee‘fomethin 
of in the fallo | ~ 


wing Chapters. 
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